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MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


EF. Ss. WINSTON, Fresident. 


Assets, July, 1870, - $41,000,000 Cash. 


The Largest Company in the World. 


THIS COMPANY 


Iseued 937 more Policies in 1869 than any other Company 

It has 11,070 more Policies in Force than any other Company. 
Premium Income is $5,775,720 /arger than any other Company. 
Interest Income is $739,670 Jarger than any other Company. 
Total Income is $6,515,390 larger than any other Company. 
Gross Assets are $10,012,690 /arger than any other Company. 
Amt Insured is $59,587,308 /arger than any other Company 

Total Out-go for Expenses and Death Losses, is SMALLER, and 
The Cost of Insurance is Less than in any other Company. 


$3,698,830 CASIT DIVIDENDS were paid in 1869, being $2,088,171 larger than in any other 
Company in the United States. 


1l1s7T7o. 


Novre.—The Twenty seventh fiscal year of the Mutual Life of New York is for eleren months, 
ending January 1, 1870. The anniversary of the Company's fiscal year was changed from February 
ist to January Ist, upon the written request of the Superintendent of the lusurance Department, 
under authority of a general law of the State of New York The Dividends of 1866-7-8 and 9 were 
for a full Policy Year,** Reserve " Liabilities being calculated to the anniversary date of each Policy. 
The Surplus, January 1, 18/0, was $2,239,389.39, and accrued in the eleven morths ending December ‘ 
1869. Being calcuiated from the anniversary date of each policy up to the first day of January, 
Dividend amounting to $1,955,420.50, was for fractional parts of the yeur averaging leas than sia 
months. 

THE DIVIDEND OF 1870 
Apportioned the Surplus which each Policy earned from the anniversary of its date up to the first of 
January—that is, this Dividend is for the time between the receipt of the Dividend of 1 


y So9and January, 
1, 1870. On individual policies, it is the largest dividend ever declared by this or any other Company. 
CASH ASSETS 

rOTAL LIAB 


annary 1, 1870 chednabadncen ae ae 
TLEs, includi 


, 
SILI 
SURPLUS for Dividend on eleven months’ business 
Number of policies in force 
Amount at risk 


Cash on hand in Banks and Trust Compar 

Bond and Mortgages on Real Estate—tirst 1 

United States, New York State and City I 

lieal Estate owned by Company, (worth $1,500,000,) cos 
Due from Agents, January 1, 1570—since paid. 


Actual Cash Investments, January 1, 1870.... 
Reserve at Four per cent to Re-insure all outsta on 992,245 15 

This Company pays all expenses in Cash, all Policy Claims in Cash, and always holds “* Actual Cr 
Asseis"’ equal to the amount required to re-insure all Policies in force 


EXPENSES 
Total Premium Receipts to January 1, 1870... - . 
* Loading,” or amount estimated for expenses. baal carpi $13,950,511 
Actual Expenses in 27 years . Coccccccccccecs EM leD 
Miscellaneous Profits—exceed.. ee i 2.000.000 
Net Expenses of Management, 10.20 per cent - 
other American company. ses $5.600,150 


SAVINGS ON PREMIUM ESTIMATES FOR EXPE 


“Tae MoTvAL Lire oF New York" is, without doubt, the best managed Company in the world 
and on account of its skillful management, large business, and great accumulations, the holders of 
its Policies pay less for their insurance than those of any other company. The Mutual Life not only 
pays the largest dividends, but it also pays a larger average amount on policies becoming death 
claims, endowments maturing, and on lapsed and surrendered policies, than any other company. A 
gontinuance of public patronage is respectfally solicited. 


O. F. BRESEE, Gen’l Agent, 
No. 15 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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New York Mills Muslin Shirts 


with best Linen Bosoms, oo r 
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$18 00. 


Detached cuffs, per $ doz. $3.00 

We furnish Shirts of other 
grades of Muslin, at lower 
prices, and as low, per half 
dozen, as $15.00. 





Directions for Measuring. 


Measure size of neck—size round the 
breast—size round the waist—length 
of sleeve from between the shoulders 
or spinal column to the end of wrist- 
band, holding the arm horizontally, 
and bending the elbow. Say what 
kind of collar, wristband, and bosom. 
For Studs or Buttons. State if a tall 
or stout figure. 


WEDDING OUTFITS. 


Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however 
small, promptly attended to. 
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JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 


8 College Place, New York. 
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ers every where keep it. Manufactured at 
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scientiously made of the best and purest materials, 


and are always what they claim to be. 
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Patent Agents, 459 Ninth St., 
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HERALD OF HEALTH FOR 1 (871, 


hose who subscribe now wil 
Dec. numbers for this year pm A yim te we 
begin the publication of a series of 10 articles by 10 
' of our best thinkers, on Tuk TEMPEKANCE QUESTION 
in all its phases. The Scientific American says, ** The 
Herald of Health contains more sensible articles on 
| subjects of a practical moral bearing than any other 
| monthly that comes to our sarctum,. We club with 
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| page Circular FREE. $2 a year. WOOD & HOL 
BOOK, ; 15 Leight | Street, New York. 
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This old established Journal offers unsurpassed inducements to advertisers. 
Is taken by the best class of Farmers in Virginia, and in nearly all the 
Southern States. 
Subscription, $2.00 per annum, in advance. Specimen Copies furnished. 
For advertising rates and upon all business subjects, address. 


FERGUSSON & RADY, Publishers, 


RICHMOND, VA. 
SHELBYVILLE FEMALE COLLECE. 


This Institution located in the celebrated Blue Grass Region, offers superior advantages for 
the education and accomplishment of Young Ladies, at rates greatly below those of any Insti- 
tution of the same grade in Kentucky. or Circulars and Catalogues address the Principal, 
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Revised Interest { Tables and Comt ting mating Room Manual. 
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BANK OF ComMERCE, Baltimore, August 30th, 1870 





Mr. Wm. T. Thélin, Paltimore, 

Dear Sir :—After an examination of your * Revised Interest Tables” Book, T ¢ he estat yre ee yy ne 
most —— that I have ever seen for all calculations at 6 per cent. per 360s ering 1 day to 1Ss 
daye, day by day. Yours truly, CL AP TAS MURRAY, Cashier 


OFFICE oF J. G. ProuD & SoNs, INSURANCE AGE 
Baltimore, phy 29th, 1870 

Wm. T. Thélin, Esq 

Dear Sir :—I have examined your * Revised Interest Tables and Counting ee m Manual,” and it seems to m« 
that it would not be easy to condense more useful material within so small a spac 

he Tables of Interest are very conveniently arranged, and carry with the m the proof of their accuracy. 

The accompanying matter has beeh very judiciously selected, and must prove valuable even to experienced ac 
countants. 

Considering the extent of the information given, and the labor involved in its compilation, the work is mar 


velously cheap. 
Truly yours, Rh. M. PROUD. 


Custom Hovust, BALTIMORE, 
Office of the Naval Officer, August 13th, 1870. 
Wm. 7. Thélin, Esq., 

Dear Sir :—1I have looked over your “ Revised Interest Tables,” and so far as I am capable of Judging, em 
bracing as it does much valuable information besides the interest calculations, I think it a very complete work. 
You have certainly supplied what has been a great desideratum with the mercantile community, and I trust 
you will be amply rewarded for your labor in preparing such apublication. I shall take great pleasure in rec 
ommending it to my friends whenever opportunity may offer. With many thanks for the con you kindly sent 
me, I am, truly yours, &c., CORKEAN. 


The Revised Interest Tables and Counting Room Manual contains tables of Interest at 6 per cent. per year of 
360 and 365 days, 1 to 188 days by days, and 7 to 12 months by months, also ruled forn 8 ¢ f books and accounts, for 
eign weights, measures and currencies reduced to United States standard, and general information requisite it 


a counting room, 
For Sale by LUCAS BROS. 
PRICE $1.50. 170 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


No. 611 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BINGHAWS NEW LATIN AND ENGLISH SERIES, 


COMPRISING 





BINGHAM’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, BINGHAM’S LATIN READER, 
BINGHAM’s LATIN GRAMMAR, BINGHAM’S CAESAR, 
BINGHAM’S EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN, 
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Other works for this series are in preparation. 


Very favorable opinions of these Books have already been received from leading 


educators, copies of which will be sent on application to us. Among the names are: 


Thos. R. Price, - - - - Prof. Ancient Lang. Randolph Macon College. 
. N. Waddell, - . - - Chancellor University Mississippi. 

A. J. Quinche,- - . - - Prof. Latin and French, University Miss. 
L. M. Blackford, M. A., (Univ. Va.) Morwood School. 

V. Dabney, - . - - - Loudoun School. 

W. W. Legaré, - - - - Alexandria Female Seminary. 

Walter Blair, - - - - Prof Latin, Hampden Sidney College. 

J. W. Dodd, - - - - Shelbyville, Ky. 

W. H. Browning, - - - - President Female College, Arkansas. 

A. J. De Witt, ° - - - Lynchburg College. 

J. W. Hunt, - - - - L£nglish and Class. High School, Washington. 

J. M. Coyner, - - - - Superintendent, Cambridge Ciy, Indiana. 
J. H. Miller, - - . - Livermore School. 

W. F. Gardner, - - - - Rector Episcopal High School, Virginia, 
W. B. Carr, - - - - - Leesburg, Virginia. 

G. M. Lazarus, - - - - Quakertown, Pa. 

D. S. Doggett, Jr., - - - Richmond Male Academy. 

S. T. Pendleton, - - : - Snglish Class. and Math. School. 

G. W. McPhail, - - - -  Fresident Davidson College. 

C. J. Harris, - - - - Prof. Latin, Washington College, Virginia. 
E. M. Lamb, - - - - Baltimore, Mad. 

J. M. P. Atkinson, - - - President Hampden Sidney College. 
Solomon Pool, - - . - President University North Carolina. 





WE ALSO PUBLISH 


Mitchell’s New Series of Geographies. | Scholar’s Companion. 
Mitchell’s Old Series of Geographies. Haldeman’s Affixes. 
Mitchell’s New Series of Outline Maps. Coppee’s Logic, Rhetoric, Speaker. 


Hand-Book of Map Drawing. Nugent’s French Dictionary. 

Goodrich’s Series of Pictorial Histories. Rodgers’ Mensuration. 

Martindale’s Series of Spellers. Hart’s Grammars and Constitution of U. S. 
Hows’ Series of Ladies’ Readers. Stockhardt’s Chemistry. 

Tenney’s Geology. Cooke’s Problems. 

Smith’s Grammar. And other Approved School Books. 





Correspondence with Teachers and School Officers is respectfully solicited. 
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THE BASIS OF EDUCATION.* 


N the highway from Sardis to Smyrna, a strange old carving, 

which Herodotus in his day saw and marvelled at, is yet to 
be seen. Cut deep in the rock by the wayside, there stands in relief 
the figure of some prehistoric conqueror, older, as modern scholars 
say, than the old Sesostris whose work Herodotus called it. He is 
dressed in full armor. He grasps in his right hand a spear, in his 
left a bow. The legend which has faded from the rock still lives in 
the text of Herodotus. It was simply this: With @ pair of arms / 
won this realm. 

Without a strain upon the words, we may apply this epigram to a 
conqueror older and mightier than he who cut it on the rock. It is 
Mankind. As the thinker of our day looks back over the long track of 
conquest which his race has trodden ; as he looks around at that wide 
domain of thought and of knowledge and of power to which its 
victories have led it, those old words will still rise to his lips. He is 
fain to recognise a clearly-marked duality in the instruments of human 
achievement. He must still have width enough of mind and heart to 
say: “ Not with oe arm but with “wo have we won our empire.” 

Here, in this duality, your Committee thinks that the key may be 
found to the problem in hand. The progress of mankind is at last 


7A Paper read before the Educational Association of Virginia, in answer to the question :— 
What Subjects of Education are most important to be embraced in a Course of School-instruction, 
and what are the relative importance and amount of time to be assigned to each? 
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the progress of knowledge among mankind. The inference seems 
simple and direct. ‘To do good to our race, we must increase either 
the absolute amount of knowledge or the means of diffusing the 
knowledge already won. In that knowledge there are two, and 
perhaps, on the last analysis, only two elements :— 

1. Man’s knowledge of the outside world ; what for the present we 
may call the Watural Sciences. 

11. Man’s knowledge of the inner world, man’s knowledge of man ; 
what we may call the Humanities. 

The task of materially increasing the absolute amount of knowledge 
is one imposed by Providence upon only a few. The task, however, 
of diffusing that knowledge amongst ever-widening numbers is imposed 
on all; and above all, on us who are teachers. To understand our 
work and to do it intelligently in the world, it is well then to know 
and to feel always that this knowledge which we are to diffuse is not 
one-fold but two-fold. The child to be developed must know not 
only the world in which he lives but the men among whom he lives, 
and the workings of that spirit which lives in himself. The Natural 
Sciences and the Humanities must therefore both be brought to throw 
their blended light upon his soul. 

In political history, in the history of literature and of science, lies 
the outer proof of this necessity. In every epoch of healthy growth, 
the two elements have grown side by side and hand in hand. In every 
epoch of arrested or unhealthy growth the one has been checked, 
the other fostered till harmony was lost, nature trampled on, and 
manhood broken. Here, then, lies the first duty of the School. 
Each element of knowledge claims and must have recognition. Each 
is essential to the healthy growth of the other. In the harmonious 
and co-ordinate advance of both, we are to seek the perfection both 
of the individual character and of the national civilisation. The ideal 
of the school is, therefore, the successful and intimate blending of the 
two disciplines to one roundly-developed unity of knowledge. 

The school, in its widest sense, is the instrument by which one 
generation of civilised men tries to secure for the generation that is to 
take its place, an equal, or if possible, a widened civilisation. The 
school is at least to secure, to preserve, and to transmit all that is 
known. More than that, it is so to develop young minds as to make 
the knowledge imparted no mere dead chattel, but the living seed of a 
higher culture in the future. The function of the school, its responsi- 
bilities, its duties, are thus entirely commensurate with the civilisation 
that surrounds it. In this sense is it truly a microcosm. The school 
that was adequate and good in its day, becomes inadequate and bad 
if, while knowledge widens around it, its means of securing and of 
transmitting that knowledge do not widen in proportion. The school 
must grow as society grows, under penalty that society will fall back 
as the school falls back. The society is already lapsing to decay 
when the school is not keeping pace with the advance of thought. 
Progress is possible only when the sum of knowledge in one genera- 
tion is higher than in the generation that went before. To do this is 
the work of the school. To see that this is done is our work. Ve 
victis / to cripple the school, to shut it out from sharing in all the 
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intellectual movements of the time, to narrow its range of instruction, 
to lessen or to fail to enlarge its powers of usefulness, is thus the 
highest of all crimes against God and against humanity. The man 
will be such as the school makes him. ‘To narrow and mutilate the 
minds of children is to ensure a race of weak and degenerate men — 
“Avis 
Nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem.” 


Up to this point we have taken the schoo/ in its widest sense, as the 
sum of all the means of education existing in the State. If, however, 
these considerations fix what ought to be the scope of education in 
general, it does not need a long deduction to come to what ought to 
be the ideal limit of the Preparatory School. All higher education is 
special education. In the fierce struggle of modern life, in the infinite 
subdivision of knowledge and of labor, there is no safety, no useful- 
ness, no career for the individual save in the concentration of all his 
powers of thinking and of working upon one narrow line of profes- 
sional attainment. Intensity is for the grown man of vastly more 
worth than extension—thoroughness than breadth of knowledge. 
The time of the mere scéo/ist is forever past. The brilliant dream of 
universal knowledge which in its time has led even gigantic minds to 
gigantic failure, can henceforth lead only fools into folly. Admirable 
Crichtons shall no more roam through this world of ours. In our 
eyes they would be simply vagrants. With us all the mature faculties 
of the man must be given to the mastery of one craft. He who knows 
one thing well is the strong man of our day; he who smatters of a 
hundred counts as nothing in our line of battle. Whilst then all the 
energies of the highest class of schools and of the highest class of 
teachers are being given more and more to the narrowest and most 
intense professional education, what should be the scope of the Pre- 
paratory School? It defines itself. The school must be at once the 
corrective and the preparation for this higher professional education. 
As the tendencies of the higher education become more decidedly 
professional, the tendencies of the lower education must become more 
decidedly Auman. As the professional school aims to turn out lawyers 
and doctors, divines and merchants, physicists, linguists, teachers, so 
must the preparatory school aim to develop not classes of men but 
men themselves. The school must be so widened as to embrace in its 
course of study the germs at least of all the many-sided knowledge 
of mankind. The development of mind and of character is its 
highest aim. With complete abnegation of what is called “practical 
education,” the school must on high theoretical grounds bring to bear 
on youthful minds all of the available disciplines of science. All the 
youth of the State will pass through it, be moulded by its machinery 
and bear the stamp of its spirit. The School is the feeder of the 
State. It must give on the one hand to the professional schools a 
class of young men fit to receive professional education ; it must give 
on the other back to the people a class, larger still, wise and strong 
enough to carry on the trades, the commerce and all the material indus- 
tries of the commonwealth. This it must do not by turning boys into 
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book-keepers or surveyors, not into inky entry-clerks nor into prema- 
ture men of business, but into generous and liberal men. Do this, 
and when the fitting time is come, young men thus taught will be 
capable of choosing their professions with wise insight, of mastering 
their professions with ease, and of carrying their professional know- 
ledge to ever higher limits. Success is not for him who starts first, 
bnt for him who starts best. The purpose of the school in our modern 
world is, then, to make each man strongest to run the race that is set 
before him. 

Your Committee begs leave then to state its earnest conviction that 
“ School-Education must not be professional: that it can be practical 
only incidentally ; but that its first object is to be liberal, to be purely 
human, to be such a training of the mind and character as to secure 
at the beginning of manhood the greatest strength and beauty of 
character and of mind.” 

The studies of the school will fall then into two general classes, 
corresponding to the two-fold division of human knowledge :— 

a. Studies pertaining to the knowledge of the outer world, the 
Natural Sciences. 

b. Studies pertaining to the knowledge of the inner world, the 
Humanities. 

The whole period of study preparatory to professional education or 
to the business of practical life should, we think, be divided between 
these two departments. It should be the business of the teacher to 
see that the child be developed equally in both directions. But within 
that period of preparatory study, from 9 to 17 years, we may for 
practical convenience distinguish several stages. Each teacher has, 
of course, in view of his own material, to construct his own classifica- 
tion. We think, however, that we may divide the whole period of 
study conveniently into three stages :— 


Ist Stage, from 9 to 11 years of age. 
2d “ “ 12 “ 14 “ “ “ 
3d “ “ 15 “ 17 “ “ “ 


With some favored few this period may be largely extended ; 
with many it is far more than all the time that can be given to pre- 
paratory education. It can, of course, represent only an approximate 
average of children in the wealthier classes of society. In each of 
these three stages, the study of the a/ural sciences and the study of 
the humanities is to go on hand in hand. But before we can under- 
take to say in what manner each stage of study should be filled up, 
we must look for some general considerations to guide us in what 
should be taken and what left. 

Here lies the chief difficulty of the problem. Our world is full of 
school-reformers, and reformers have as a rule too much heat and too 
little light. Infinite confusion has been the result of their efforts. It 
is from misty or exaggerated notions of what a school-course can be, 
and from lack of experience in teaching, that most of the absurdities 
of the School-Reform have sprung. 

In the first place, what is the absolute amount of time which can be 
given to the actual work of education? 
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In this question lies the absolute and immovable limit of all school- 
instruction — a stubborn and solemn fact which theoretical reformers 
are too apt to overlook. In every plan of school-reform or of school- 
enlargement there is much that is good, more that is captivating. 
Every branch of human knowledge has its advocates. All can 
advance good reasons why what they know should be known by all, 
and why the opportunity of learning it should be given to all. Every 
educated man feels sympathy and admiration for human effort in all 
the arts and sciences. From the itinerant professor who wants to 
lecture your boys on the Egyptian Hieroglyphics or on the Phonetic 
Alphabet, down to his humbler brother who would for a very small 
consideration be willing to teach them the broad-sword exercise or 
the art of Mnemonics, or how to paint on china, or take photographs, 
or write short-hand, there is not one whose knowledge the teacher can 
call either hurtful or useless. Yet if he be beguiled into admitting all, 
he finds that his pupils, distraught among so many, fail to profit by any ; 
that to attempt too much is to fail in everything. Never was the 
place of the teacher so hard. He must have no ignorant scorn of 
what is new. He must show no fickle readiness to give up what is 
old. His task is to make a wise selection among things all good in 
themselves, but perhaps not all equally good. In doing this he must 
ever bear in mind how short, how sadly inadequate is the amount of 
time at his disposition. Innovations will be few and deeply-weighed 
when we remember that what is given to the new must be taken from 
the old. The time allotted to the work of education is different in the 
different stages, and may be safely increased as the pupil grows older. 
It may thus be approximately stated :— 


In the 1st Period, 4 Recitations a day—20 a week —1o hours. 
“ “ 2d “ 6 “ “ 30 “ 15 “ 
“ “ 3d “ Ss “ “ 40 “ 20 “ 


So that, in the 1st Period, children may give 5 hours a week to 
Natural Science, and 5 to the Humanities ; in the 2d Period 7 1-2, and 
in the 3d 10 hours to each. Your Committee is of opinion that this 
limit cannot in many cases be safely exceeded. 

In selecting from the vast domain of human knowledge the subjects 
best fitted to be studied within each period and the modes of teaching 
most adequate, there will be differences of opinion which cannot be 
controlled save by State-action. One of the greatest and clearest of 
modern thinkers has, however, re-assured us by saying, “ However 
different these searches for truth may look, and however unlike they 
really are in their subject-matter, the methods of getting at truth and 
the tests of truth are in all cases much the same. There are but two 
roads by which truth can be discovered: Odservation and Reasoning. 
Then how shall we best learn to do this? By being shown the way in 
which it has already been successfully done.” To educate is therefore 
to teach by practice how to observe facts and how to reason on them. 
Education can therefore be best gotten from those departments of 
knowledge where odservation is easiest and reasoning most cogent. 

In applying this profound remark, there are two Corollaries which, 
as we have no time to develop, we may be allowed to state :— 
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1. Every study introduced must be followed up far enough to make 
it a sound and thorough discipline in observation, or in reasoning. 
There must be no showy generalities, no smattering, no superficiality. 
Nothing must be taught that does not put the mind up to its best 
‘work, train its faculties, exercise and strengthen its powers. 

1. In every branch of knowledge, the method of the acquisition is 
more to be regarded than the acquisition itself. The course of school- 
instruction should therefore be so arranged as to include and illustrate 
the various methods of discovering truth. While the matter of our 
knowledge, the facts involved, is almost infinite in amount, the methods 
are few in number, strongly marked, easily learned, and capable of 
indefinite application. The school, therefore, which would hopelessly 
break down in trying to teach the varied facts of many sciences, may 
do a vast and fruitful work in teaching those methods which are 
common to all sciences. 

We now ask the indulgence of the Association while we try to sketch 
a school-course which shall be in accord with the principies which we 
have stated. 

a. In the Natural Sciences. 

The study of Mathematics must remain, we think, what it has been, 
the great instrument of human knowledge, the best and “conclusive 
example of what can be done by reasoning.” In the form of 
Arithmetic, both written and mental, it should begin with the very 
beginning of education, and be carried on in its higher forms daily 
throughout the whole period of study. 

But there is in the Natural Sciences one element of method which 
the study of Mathematics cannot teach—the Method of Odservation. 
The young eye must be taught to observe facts, the young mind to 
classify them. Whilst all or any of the descriptive sciences might 
attain this end, we are of opinion that it is in the study of the elements 
of Zodlogy or of Botany, with the aid of the microscope, or in the 
study of Physical Geography, with the aid of maps and globes, that 
the good teacher might most successfully introduce his pupils into the 
Method of Observation. This might be done at a very early age, and 
exercise a lasting influence upon the mind. In the more advanced 
stages of study, Mathematical education ought to be widened by 
introducing the study of Mechanics and Astronomy ; in the Sciences 
of Observation, place should be made for Geology and Physiology. 

b. The Humanities. 

The Study of Language occupies the same position in this branch 
of study as the study of Mathematics in the Natural Sciences. Man 
is to be studied here as a thinking being, and Providence has given 
us no other means of studying “ how men think” than through “ what 
men say.” The thought is the man, the word is the thought. The 
study of language is the study of mankind in his history, his character, 
and his powers. 

Of all languages, that which is best worth our study is our own. 
The English should, we think, be the only language studied during the 
first period, and it should continue to be taught daily in theory and 
in practice during the whole period of school-education. 

In the second period the study of the Latin might be begun, and 
the study of the English widened by bringing in the Anglo-Saxon. 
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Your Committee has endeavored thus to sketch the outlines of what 
the School might be made, within the limits imposed by the age of the 
pupils and the time given to school-instruction. In other countries 
sufficient approach has been made to this ideal to show us that we 
have not gone beyond what is possible of attainment. 

But in our own country serious difficulties hamper the teacher. Not 
backed by the power of the State, exposed single-handed to all the 
arts of unprincipled and ignorant competitors for public favor, he has 
to stand alone against the errors and crudities of public opinion. 
From our experience of the school-room, we are deeply convinced 
that in the encroachments of the so-called Practical Education upon 
the School, there lies a most formidable danger for our culture and 
our civilisation as a people. 

Instead of making the School the instrument of liberal and ennobling 
mental development, the friends of this system propose to convert it 
into a special training for certain practical ends. The stunted and 
mutilated mind is called upon to do that work badly which only 
vigorous and well-grown minds can hope to do well. Who that knows 
the practice of the law has not seen a skilful lawyer, when it comes in 
his way, lay hold with a master-hand of the principles of book-keeping, 
and in a few days pass clear-headed through a labyrinth of accounts 
where the mere accountant would blunder and fail? All who have 
seen the processes of civil or military engineering have known like 
cases. The bright, highly-educated lad, fresh from his training in the 
theory, may show at first an ignorance of instruments and processes 
that makes the very chain-bearers laugh. But give him time. Ina 
few days of thinking and of watching, the relations of the practice to 
the theory settle themselves in his mind, and the true Engineer shoots 
up to heights which the mere empirist can never reach. Such is the 
law of thought and of nature. But this vile system turns all nature 
round. It sets the pyramid toppling upon its head. Instead of first 
mastering theory and then deducing applications, it half-teaches some 
few applications and leaves the parent principles untaught. 

But if education must be practical, if the School must be degraded 
to a mere special training for some one trade or profession, who is to 
decide what that profession is to be? Shall it be left to the child 
himself? Your Committee in its zeal to gather facts for your informa- 
tion has tried to get at the views of the boys themselves. <A few of 
the youngest show a marked preference for divinity, others more 
mature are divided between the charms of the candy-shop, the bakery, 
the cigar-store, or the livery-stable. A little later, under the influence 
of Capt. Mayne Reid and the Dime Novels, all set strongly for a 
trapper’s life or a sailor’s. A member of your Committee, at the age 
of fifteen, in the school then ruled by the present Chairman of the 
University of Virginia, was one of a gang of seven who, at the age of 
seventeen, were to run away and turn trappers on the Western prairies. 
Fenimore Cooper’s influence was stronger than that of Dr. Maupin. 

But if the child’s judgment cannot be trusted, can we trust the 
parent’s? The whims and folly of the child may amuse us: the 
folly, the deep unconscious wickedness of the father is more fit to 
arouse indignation. The issues of life are for no man to predict ; 
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least of all for parents who may be ignorant, may be silly, and must 
be partial. Are the narrow views, the prejudices, the folly of one 
generation to be the norm of the next? Must the budding child, with 
its germing powers and untried capacities, be made at a stupid father’s 
dixit a flat-head from the beginning? It can be done. Talents may 
be stifled. Inclinations may be forced. Natural tastes may be out- 
raged. The healthy growth of man and character may be checked. 
The result will be, as the result has been, a disappointed heart-broken 
father, and a’son stupid and vicious, cut off forever from the calling 
that he might have honored, loathing that to which another’s will has 
wedded him ; a life lost, a man thrown away. 

No man that has not lived in the school, mingling day by day with 
children and their fathers, can shape to himself a picture of the vast 
ruin brought about by folly like this. Against all of it the true teacher 
has to make a protest and a stand. The child in his capacity is not 
fit for professional education. If he were fit, there is no adequate 
intelligence to decide what that professional education must be. If 
that too were possible, it would still be guilt and folly to cripple the 
mind at an age so early by cutting it off from that general culture 
which can alone make professional education fruitful of good. The 
teacher must buttress himself against this pressure by a firm grasp 
upon the philosophy of his calling. 

Thus only may we hope to meet the needs, thus only to escape 
the perils of our age. The world is full of disjointed and of hostile 
effort. The liberal culture given to our youth is the only remedy 
possible for the one-sided and narrow culture of our manhood. The 
manhood strong in one faculty, weak in many, is more and more 
taking the place of the rounded and symmetric perfection of the 
Greek. There is lack of love and of harmony between the leaders of 
our modern thought. The greatest of modern metaphysicians has 
dared to sneer at the claims of Mathematics. Men versed in Mathe- 
matics laugh to scorn the claims of esthetic culture. Masters of 
experimental science are found who, like Faraday, shut their minds 
both to Mathematics and the Humanities. On all sides there is a 
special culture of the most precise and elaborate kind, but scarcely 
anywhere is there a mind large enough or a heart generous enough to 
feel as man a sympathy with all that is human. 

To correct all this, to build up in its stead a true brotherhood of 
science, is the task of those who wield the power of the School. 
Schiller has called isolated men buried each in his own labors of 
science, “the galley-slaves of humanity working each at his own oar 
in the darkness.” Would not each work better if that darkness were 
lifted, and all could see the goal to which the galley was moving? 
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6¢ ETHODICAL.” That was the word. It kept coming 

into my mind as I lay tossing in unrest with raging jaws. 
It was not regular toothache ; but that worst form of suffering calied 
Periostitis. ‘The membrane investing the jawbone was in a state of 
inflammation, and I wondered what limit there was to human endur- 
ance. I smoked nine cigars (pressed Cabajias) in unbroken sequence. 
I scalded the skin off my mouth with kreosote, raw whiskey, and spirits 
of camphor, and all the time the word “ Methodical” kept repeating 
itself, and tortured me mentally as I tried to track back in my memory 
to the circumstance that had suggested it. Meantime the pain kept 
on. ‘There was plenty of method in zs madness. I thought of stories 
I had read of narcotic drugs and of mesmeric manipulations, and 
then I remembered that some one of my many impromptu advisers 
had suggested an application of ginger and laudanum. So I rose, 
found some strong Jamaica ginger and the laudanum-bottle, made a 
large poultice and tied it all round my chin. The dining-room clock 
began to strike. I knew it was midnight, but I counted the strokes 
and noticed that the pulsations in my aching gills accorded precisely 
with the clock-hammer. It was a dull, continuous throb, throb, throb, 
and seemed to resent the weight of wet ginger which was rapidly 
growing warm. I had been awake all the previous night, and knew 
that I should hear the big Shanghai crow in a minute. He was 
punctual sure enough, and crowed as if he were just twenty-one and 
had grown a moustache. His was an enviable lot, with no perplexing 
cares during the day, nothing to do but strut about the poultry-yard 
and dodge the gobbler—secure in the admiration of half-a-dozen 
hens, and no liability to Periostitis. I took opium once, under medical 
advice, and the effect was horrid. But I might hold a spoonful of 
laudanum in my mouth and try if it would not deaden this pain. So 
I took a sip, and Shanghai crowed again. Some one has said that 
this midnight crow is a ghost-signal. I am rather inclined to be afraid 
of ghosts when I am in health, but now— ha! ha! I should like to 
see forty of them streaming in through key-holes, down the chimney, 
under the door—any way. A man with a jaw as sore as mine is 
more than a match for a thousand ghosts with no membranes to cover 
their jawbones. Then I heard a distinct sound at the stair-door, 
and suddenly I remembered where I got that tantalising word, 
“ Methodical.” 

I came up to my chamber by the back stairway, and closed and 
locked the door. I went up two or three steps and recollected that 
there was a bolt on the door, so I went back and bolted it. I thought 
it was a work of supererogation, but concluded that it was well to be 
“ methodical,” though I was so demoralised by the incessant pain that 
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I did not care a jot whether there was any door there or not. But 
now that I heard the noise at the door, I remembered that I had shot 
the bolt home, and recalled all my subsequent reflections. I got up 
and walked through the back corridor, and paused at the head of the 
stairs to listen. Some one was outside, trying to turn the key with a 
pair of nippers. I heard them slip off and click. My face stopped 
paining me, but the ginger burnt. Mentally, I was cool as a cucumber. 
This was no ghost business, but was decidedly burglarious. I heard a 
whisper distinctly. So there were certainly ‘wo visitors for me to 
entertain, if not more. No pain now. How much less pluck is 
required to do than to endure / 

My father was a cavalry officer in 1812, and his sabre hung at the 
head of my bed. I slipped back to my chamber and donned part of 
my attire. I stuck my revolver in my waist-band and drew the old 
blade from its iron scabbard, and then went to the staircase to listen. 
I was a match for half a dozen, and had all the game in my own 
hands. Now to decide coolly upon the programme. If I made a 
noise my visitors would probably leave without ceremony, to return 
some luckier night. ‘True, I might get a shot or two from the window, 
but I don’t like to kill people if I can help it. My plan was to crack 
a bone —say the femur—and miss the big artery. Under a good light 
I could put a bullet where I pleased inside of a two-inch circle. So 
I decided to let my friends come up stairs and have it out with them 
in the back passage. But my “methodical” bolt must be drawn. 

In my stockings I stole down the stairs and cautiously drew back 
the bolt. The nippers were grating and slipping on the key as I 
crept back. There was a turn in the staircase, and I retreated to the 
top just over the door, listened and waited, with the sabre tucked 
under my left arm and cocked pistol in hand. As the key revolved 
and the lock snapped open, I heard the Shanghai again. I also heard 
something thumping inside of my left ribs. 

“'There’s a light overhead!” This was a hoarse whisper. Then a 
long pause, and I thought they would certainly hear the thumps at my 
ribs. Then the whisper again: “Go up Jim! [I'll foller!” 

As Jim emerged into the light I noticed his broad shoulders, and 
then a second muscular rascal came into view, and by Jupiter! a 
third! No time to pick out birds now, so I gave Jim a bullet right in 
his back where the dorsal vertebree begin. He dropped with a curse, 
and the others came up two steps at a time. I pulled back the ham- 
mer for a second shot, but the chambers refused to revolve —some 
defect in the mechanism, I supposed. I dashed the useless pistol at 
the head of the second man, and then sprang upon him just at the 
turn of the stairs with uplifted sabre. He had a formidable-looking 
bludgeon in his hand which he threw up to parry my blow, but the 
old blade cut through the stick, and before he could wink I had “given 
point” and slipped the weapon through his right shoulder. The third 
villain had gained a step below me by this time, and caught my arm, 
pulled me down against the balustrade, pressed his knee against my 
thumping ribs, and then peered curiously into my face. 

“ Periostitis, eh!” he said, and wrenching the sword from my hand 
he turned the point upon me, and ripping up my sore chin — wakened 
me. Shanghai uttered his fourth crow. 
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The taste of the laudanum was strong in my mouth, and the dull 
buzzing sound in my ears convinced me that I had swallowed my 
teaspoonful in my fitful doze. The pain was back again “in force.” 
All appliances had failed, and the horrid opiate that had turned into 
a thousand bees in my head did not stupefy me enough to make me 
callous. It was intolerable, and I had reached the limit of human 
endurance. I must go to the dentist and have half my jawbone 
taken out, if relief could be had no otherwise. No use to rouse the 
household ; so I dressed noiselessly, got out of the house, and began 
my two-mile tramp. Doctor Pullerkin would be “disengaged ” at this 
hour, I thought. How my head roared! I likened it to a beehive a 
little while ago. Now it was equal to forty steam saw-mills! I got 
to the Doctor’s at last, and taking the bell-pull in my hand, I kept up 
one continuous ring, intending to work the knob until I fainted, or 
until a policeman should arrest me, or until old Pullerkin let me in. 
The last event occurred ; a window sash went up, and the Doctor’s 
head came out. 

“Who in the mischief is there?” 

“Tt is I, Doctor,” I answered. 

“Who are you?” 

“Jones. Nearly dead with the toothache!” 

“ All right! Wait a minute.” And in went his head. 

My pains were gone again, and if I had not been such an ass as to 
tell my name I should have fled before the door opened. Too late! 
The old case-hardened wretch, who fattened upon the agonies of his 
kind, would follow me to my house armed with the implements of his 
craft, and take my entire head off rather than miss the job. While 
these thoughts passed through my mind, the door opened and Puller- 
kin appeared. I went in, walked up eleven steps, counting them 
methodically, and entered his slaughter-den. He pointed silently to 
the big chair, turned up the gas until it flared, and then took my 
roaring cranium into custody. 

“Oh, dear!” he said, with the customary affectation of sympathy ; 
“it has been aching you dreadfully ? ” 

“Yes, Doctor, but it is quite easy now. Can’t you put some stuff in 
it, and let me go home again?” 

Pullerkin grinned. He was quite familiar with that style of address. 

“My dear Mr. Jones,” said the old rascal, “you had better endure 
a little more pain for a short time and be done with it. It will only 
take a minute.” 

“ Work your devilish will then!” I answered inarage. He grinned 
again, but promptly began operating. I knew exactly what he would 
do. I had been there before. He passed a sharp knife around the 
tooth, separating the gum from the bone; then took the forceps — 
Ah! the gas-jet was multiplied by a hundred, the walls of the chamber 
fell outward, the chair crumbled to dust beneath me Shanghai 
crowed the fifth time, and I woke again. 

Things were rapidly approaching a crisis by this time. If that 
rooster had been in Halifax I might have caught a nap, but now I was 
broad awake. I met Spriggins yesterday, and he spoke in high terms 
of chloroform. Eight times diluted. No harm to try it. I should 
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like to take a good sniff of it and secure unconsciousness. “ Eight 
times diluted.” That meant one part chloroform and seven parts 
alcohol. I had no alcohol pure and simple, but I had a bottle of 
whisky. I measured seven spoonfuls of it, added one of chloroform, 
dipped a cotton-bat in the mixture and bound it on my face. How 
sweet the odor! and how horridly it burned! I fancied that it relieved 
me somewhat ; anyhow I got a succession of cat-naps, and wore the 
night away. With the first glimmer of dawn I got up and went to my 
medical adviser. 

“ Sawbones,” said I, “if your miserable trade is worth shucks, cure 
this face of mine.” 

“ Nothing easier,” replied Sawbones curtly. “ Sit down here and let 
me look. Periostitis! that is inflammation of the Periosteum —” 

“Yes, I know all that gibberish,” I answered rudely ; “ what I require 
now is relief.” 

“You shall have it. I wonder if old Wriggles is up? Go back to 
your house, and I'll follow you in a jiffy.” 

“ Are you going to cut anything?” I asked, in some trepidation. 

“No, no. Only a few leeches. Bless you, you’ll not notice them. 
Must reduce the inflammation. You'll be all right in one hour.” And 
he bustled out. 

In half an hour Sawbones appeared, accompanied by a cadaverous 
old wretch with a little tin-box in his hand. ‘They tied a sheet under 
my chin, washed off the various drugs, stuck a pin in my finger 
and smeared the blood over my jaw. Then Wriggles opened his tin- 
box and a black reptile poked out its head. No use to flinch. In 
five minutes I had a fringe of them hanging to my chin, and I could 
see them sucking and swelling. Presently they began to drop off, one 
at a time, and as they fell Wriggles collared them, stuck their noses 
into a salt-cellar, and stripped the blood out of them, manipulating 
them deftly. 

“Spanish?” said Sawbones. 

“Swedes!” Wriggles opened and shut his jaws with a snap. He 
was not at all attractive in appearance, but he had brought me such 
heavenly relief that I could have hugged him. I began to say some- 
thing affectionate and complimentary to him, when he interrupted me 
in the strangest manner. He threw back his head, flapped his bloody 
hands on his lank hips two or three times, and shouted 





* Cock-a-doodle-doo !” 


That was Shanghai’s sixth crow, and it roused me enough to make 
me look at my watch. It was five minutes after twelve. Collecting 
my scattered faculties, I registered a vow to wring that wretched 
biped’s neck at the early dawn, and so fell into “slumber deep.” 


ALCIBIADES JONES. 








THE LOST TEMPLE. 


For THe New Ecrectic MAGAzINe. 


CHRONICLE of faith, a tale of crimes 
That stain the dark mid-years from now to Christ, 
Comes to me, musing, like the voice of times 
That wait an annalist. 


The dubious records of a vanished age 
Preserve this monkish legend, quaintly told 
In later time by one whose every page 
Is bright with lines of gold. 


In Gothic Spain, when luckless Roderick 

Withstood the Crescent — cross-surmounted, stood 
The Home of Nuns of good Saint Benedict, 

A pious sisterhood. 


The dusky conqueror came in lust and greed ; 
The sacred crypt became the spoiler’s den; 
The churchyard herbage fed the trampling steed 

Of godless Saracen. 


Old shrines were pillaged; holy vessels graced 
The sinful feast beside the wassail bowl; 
And gaudy garb and nodding plume displaced 

The surplice and the cowl. 


Our convent slumbered: at the night’s full noon 
Came blare of trumpets and the warrior-cry 
Of Islam; and, dew-bright beneath the moon, 
A swart host thundered by. 


Then pale forms hurried to the place of prayer 
With beads and crucifix; in spotless gown 

And loose affrighted maids with unbound hair 
Ran wildly up and down. 


One clasped a marble saint; one rang the bell; 

One conned her cloister vows; one sang, dismayed ; 
But silence fell, from vault to pinnacle, 

The while the Abbess prayed :— 
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“Loose the swift darkness, Lord! From present harm 
Hide thy handmaidens with a kindly veil. 
Friend of the helpless, bare the potent arm 
That smote the gods of Baal! 


“Give altar-stone to axe and shrine to flame, 
Let roof and turret fade like morning mist, 
Ere Paynim wretches drag to sin and shame 
These stainless brides of Christ!” 


Down sank the walls; the pale moon overhead . 
Looked on a void, a houseless solitude. 

Amain the startled Moslem warriors fled, 
Pale-faced and fear-pursued. 


But one who cast a hurried look behind 
Beheld the Cross uplifted, white and dim, 

And heard above the sighing midnight wind 
The sisters’ triumph-hymn. 


When prayer arose, the blue sky opened wide ; 
A massive sword flashed upward, and lay bare; 
What time the towers sank earthward, voices cried 
And armor clashed in air. 


The Goth and Moor had passed like later snow: 
A broken pilgrim sought the spot, alone. 

The sound of singing came, and, turning, lo! 
A moon-lit cross of stone! 


* * * * * 


We walk through temples, blinded — passing by 
Long colonnade and many-pictured hall, 
Chancel and transept, aisle and sacristy, 
And dim confessional. 


Not made with hands, those walls! We may not see 
The ranks of worshippers devoutly bent 

By altars veiled, that never knew the knee 
Of mortal penitent. 


In rarer seasons, some fine sense reveals 

The inner world: we catch the gleam of spires, 
And hear, far off, the solemn toll of bells, 

And chant of unseen choirs,— 


The stately ritual of a creed unknown, 
Applausive murmurs of a mighty host, 
Echoes of anthems sung and trumpets blown 

At some wild holocaust. 
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And then the soul cries out in longing wild ; 
It moans and tosses, and it will not rest 
Though Mother-Earth sing to the weary child 

Close gathered to her breast. 


It keeps its holidays: forgotten quite 

The league with Death, the kinship with the clod, 
The house of clay; it walks abroad, upright: 

Such souls have talked with God. 


There are who see, by faith, the sinless One, 
In daily sacrifice uplifted on the tree ; 

Before whose eyes, in shadow and in sun, 
Christ walks upon the sea. 


A peopled highway they behold afar, 
The patriarch’s road, the angel-crowded stair ; 
The world recedes, the heavenly gates unbar, 
Moved by the breath of prayer. 


CHARLES W. HILLS. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 


N° more important subject can engage the attention of this 
Association than that which the present Committee is 
required to discuss. The study of English, and the modes, of its 
study in schools of different grade, present questions of the amplest 
range and of the most various fascination, and also of the most 
urgent practical concern. They extend over the whole space from 
the early lessons of infancy to the acquisitions of closing youth, and 
contemplate the accomplishments and graces of the whole life. No 
want of interest in the topics can be apprehended, though there may 
be a sad deficiency in their treatment. But with a thesis so vast and 
unquestionably so difficult, indulgence may be confidently expected, 
especially after the experience of former favor. 

The terms employed in the statement of the subject suggest the 
discrimination, though not the division, of the Report into two parts. 
In the first, the Study of English will be considered ; in the second, 
the Modes of its Study in the different stages of education. 
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The object of education is two-fold :—to prepare the young in the 
period of easy receptivity for the efficient discharge of the ordinary 
offices of life in their respective vocations, and to train all their 
faculties for the most effective, generous, and elegant performance of 
every duty in any station in which they may be placed. The one kind 
of education has been unhappily termed “ practical ’’ ; the other is known 
as “liberal.” ‘They are not opposed, though their immediate aims are 
dissimilar. They should always be combined so far as it may be 
practical to unite them. Liberal education should never be suffered 
to impair practical discernment and energy; but so much of liberal 
culture as may be attainable should always be conjoined with practical 
training. 

The experience of modern times, and, in a certain sense, the experi- 
ence of antiquity (as attested by the treatise of Quintilian), have 
borne testimony to the singular value of linguistic studies as means 
of liberal education. Beyond all other pursuits they quicken, develop, 
corroborate, expand, elevate and refine the intellect and the sensi- 
bilities of the young student. The classic languages of Greece anc 
Rome have been principally and often exclusively employed for this 
ministration. ‘They have certain high and peculiar aptitudes which 
will assure them their ancient pre-eminence as educational appliances, 
till education renounces philosophical procedure and seeks a large 
pretence rather than solid and complete edification. 

But the vernacular tongue of each people, and the literature of their 
tongue, confer benefits which no other language or literature can 
confer ; and they have claims to our regard which can be neithe~ 
wisely nor safely neglected. 

Language is a marvellous instrument! perhaps the most wonderful 
and the most unfathomable of human endowments. There is no 
movement of our rational being, from the mother’s affectionate enter- 
tainment of her baby to the wildest and most boisterous passion — 
from popular platitudes to the most recondite speculations of philo- 
sophy — from the prattle of childhood to the most solemn utterances 
of religion, the most ethereal dreams of poetic imagination or the 
anguish of breaking hearts and the last agonies of nature —which 
does not find its mould or counterpart in human speech. All the 
knowledge, the fancy, the desire and the feeling of “the living 
present,” all the experience of the past and “the wisdom of dead 
generations,” are preserved and transmitted through the medium of the 
current language. ll of life and all of history is there. “The 
style is the man.” “Speech,” says Ben Jonson, “is the image of the 
mind. No glass renders a man’s form or likeness so true as his 
speech.” * 

“No spirit in our blood 
But in our soul's discourses bears a part.” 7 


The language of a man is the sensible revelation of the soul, the 
heart, the mind, the acquirements, capabilities, and appetencies of 
the man. ‘The native tongue is the magic treasury which perpetu- 
ates and continually revivifies all the anterior sufferings and triumphs, 
* Sylva, p. 759 tChapman. //iad: Dedication. 
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attainments and discoveries, conceptions and imaginations of the 
people throughout its existence. Is is full of the vintages of multi- 
tudinous years ( p/ena multorum seculorum vindemiis horrea*). Each 
several constituent of the vast aggregate rains down its separate 
influence, operative though unnoted, and transfers the accumulated 
spirit of the whole past to the passing and to future ages. But when 
the language ceases to be spoken, when the race which fashioned and 
used it has expired, the whole organism becomes dead, the breath 
which gave it freshness and vigor, fragrance and grace, has departed, 
and much of its peculiar significance and power vanishes with the loss 
of vitality. 

The living tongue may be inferior to a dead language in abundance, 
strength, perspicuity and symmetry of structure ; it may reveal less 
distinctly the relations of words and thoughts; but it possesses an 
instantaneous and electric energy which conveys shades of meaning 
and hues of emotion incommunicable by any dead or foreign language. 

The vernacular tongue is a continual instructor ; and in proportion 
to its acquisition will be the fulness, completeness, and perfection of 
our mental, and often of our moral development. It is a significant 
fact that the greatest of English authors, the mightiest of all poets, 
the universal Shakspeare, employs a vocabulary nearly twice as ample 
as that of Milton, and transcending much further that of all other 
Engiish writers. Not less suggestive is it that the noblest and most 
brilliant of Roman matrons, Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, 
was as much distinguished for the purity of her style as for the splendid 
but calamitous career of those sons whom she trained by maternal 
speech and counsel to private virtue and unselfish patriotism. But 
the intimate connection between a thorough and prompt acquaintance 
with the capacities of the common tongue and homely virtues, which 
at first sight appear to have no direct relation to them, is indicated 
by the eulogies bestowed upon Catulus by his contemporaries: “ He 
spoke Latin with such propriety that he alone seemed to speak it.” 
‘“‘Catulus has said it, and it is therefore true.” 

To use any language with force, precision, and elegance, the intel- 
lectual faculties must be so disciplined, adjusted, and balanced, that 
there will be an almost spontaneous application of the exact word to 
the precise thought, of the exact syntax or coaptation of words to the 
particular relations and limitations of thought and feeling which 
demand expression. It is not simply the best word or the most trans- 
parent construction which must be seized and presented at once, but 
there is in each instance only one appropriate word and one appro- 
priate construction. Even the arrangement of the words is not a 
matfér of indifference : 


“Mov’d from their order, they have lost their charm.” f 


Such perfection of style is attainable only by a large comprehension 
accompanied by a corresponding command of the elements and forms 
of expression, rendered immediately and instinctively available by the 
habitual accordance of our thoughts and our words, our combinations 





*Seneca. Speeches, xix. v. (114) 5. 26. + Landor. Gedbir: Bk. iv. 
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of thought and our constructions, our reasonings and their modes of 
utterance, our feelings and their manifestation. We must be habitu- 
ally upright and sincere ; there must be unbroken concord between 
our sentiments and our declarations. (ec aliguando committet, ut 
lingua, interpres animi, a sensu et cogitatione discordet.*) We must be 
true at all times and in all respects to our own intellectual and moral 
nature ; never deceiving ourselves in conception or in utterance, and 
scrupulously avoiding even the accidental deception of others by 
negligent and incurious language. Thus is in part explained the hard 
saying of the Apostle, “If any man offend not in word, the same is a 
perfect man, and able also to bridle the whole body.” f For the unex- 
ceptionable employment of the mother-tongue, stainless truth — truth 
in all regards, not simply the avoidance of untruth — is required as an 
abiding and almost unconscious principle. There must be truth, unde- 
flected by passion, by prejudice, or by ignorance :—truth in appre- 
hending the nature of what is to be declared ; truth in the conception 
and truth in the enunciation ; integrity of sentiment and justness in its 
expression ; perspicacious honesty in the discernment of our purposes, 
unswerving candor in their exhibition. But the virtues which are 
required and exercised in the correct use of language are insensibly 
acquired and confirmed in the prosecution of those studies by which 
correctness and perspicuity are attained. 

When such virtues and virtuous habits of mind, informing, moulding 
and purifying the whole nature, are presupposed and matured by the 
accurate employment of the native speech, it is not wonderful that all 
ages and all peoples have welcomed the perfections of oral and written 
composition with the highest admiration, and have deemed them the 
most commendable as they are the rarest of accomplishments. Hence 
have proceeded the honors always accorded to the great poet, the 
great orator, the brilliant writer, and the graceful talker. Each illumi- 
nates truth “darkened with eclipse” before ; and each reveals gems 
unrecognised without their due dressing and polish. Perfectly just 
then is the earnestness with which the consummate art of expression 
has ever been sought by the loftiest and best-pdised intellects, and the 
success in the art which has rewarded the largest and purest intelli- 
gences. 

If these eminent and too little noted merits belong to the accurate 
and graceful use of every living language, how much more do they 
attach to the proper employment of the richest and noblest of 
languages, the English tongue! Be not startled by this strong com- 
mendation. What may seem extravagant praise is sustained by the 
greatest of philologians, the late Jacob Grimm. Of scarcely less 
weight is the admission of Koch, the ablest German writer on English 
grammar, that “the English unites the power of the German with 
the flexibility of the Romance tongues, and appears perfectly polished 
for every species of composition in verse or prose.” $ In sonorous- 
ness, smoothness and plasticity the English is inferior to the Greek ; 
in systematic regularity and terse penetration, to the Latin ; in mechani- 
cal precision and in transparency, to the French; in softness and 
vocalic melody, to the Italian ; in majestic dignity, to the Spanish ; in 





* Lactantius, Ded. /nst., vt. 18. t St. James. t Hist. Gram. Engl. Sprache. Introd. 12. 
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elasticity and self-dependence, to the German : but if inferior to each of 
these languages in the characteristic excellence of each, it combines 
the merits of all in a remarkable degree with other and more precious 
merits of its own.* 

It is the happy blending of the virtues of other languages in 
unequal but judicious proportions, and the retention of numerous 
felicities peculiar to itself, which have produced what the old poet 
Drayton terms “the large dimensions of our English Tongue.” It 
may be observed as an illustration of the power and the beauty, the 
variety and the compass of English, that in its grammatical constitution, 
its constructions and its idioms, it approximates very closely to the 
Greek, so that the wild dithyrambics of Pindar, the sublime strains of 
#éschylus, the endless gambols of Aristophanes, the sententious 
periods of Thucydides, and the thunderous eloquence of Demosthenes 
can be more aptly transfused into natural English than into any other 
language. 

The grandeur of the speech and the grandeur of its still unfulfilled 
destiny were early foreseen. Before any English colony had been 
permanently established on the American Continent, the poet Daniel 
exclaimed :— 


““Oh that the Ocean did not bound our style 
Within these strict and narrow limits so; 
But that the melody of our sweet Isle 
Might now be heard to Tiber, Arne, and Po; 
That they might know how far Thames doth outgo 
The music of declinéd Italy! 

* * * * * x 
‘Who knows whither we may vent 
The treasure of our Tongue? To what strange shores 
This gain of our best glory may be sent 
T’enrich unknowing nations with our stores ? 
What worlds in the yet unforméd Occident 
May come refined with accents that are ours?’ 


We are heirs of this augury. From the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
and the Newfoundland to the further coasts of Vancouver’s Island, 
from Hudson’s Bay and from “ Oonalaska’s shore ” to the Rio Grande 
and the Gulf of California, our language is spoken and our race is 
spread. If the revei//é of the English drum encompasses the globe 
and wakes up the morning on every line of longitude, the music of 
the English speech attends the march of the sun, giving utterance to 
hymns of praise and thanksgiving, conveying knowledge, instructing 
nations, and putting a broad girdle round the earth ; a bond of com- 
munion stronger in its ultimate influences than the starry bands of 
Orion. 

But this magnificent and widely-disseminated language does not 
unveil its beauties or concede its treasures to the indolent or the 
careless, nor is the command of its wondrous enchantments obtained 
without persistent and various study. Most other languages have a 
short and simple process of growth and a brief unvarying history. 
The Sanskrit, the Hebrew, the Greek, the Scandinavian, and the 
German are self-evolved and self-contained. The Latin and the 
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Romance tongues have few and readily discernible affinities. But the 
English derives its exuberant riches from many sources and from 
nearly all ages. It has marked associations with the Sanskrit and the 
Persian ; it is one of the most ancient off-shoots of the Gothic ; it is 
deeply interpenetrated by the Celtic ; it has been largely modified and 
enriched by the Latin ; for long periods it was subjected to French 
infection, and yet it remains essentially Teutonic, or rather “universal 
as the circumambient air.” 

To understand, to appreciate, to apply a language so rich, so copious, 
and so versatile, requires closer, longer, and broader studies than 
suffice for the acquisition of Greek or Latin or of any foreign tongue. 
But it will generously repay all such devotion, both by the lessons 
taught during the pursuit and by the power conferred by its successful 
achievement. For it has felicitous and penetrating words and phrases, 
“piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart.” No penury, no exhaustion of its stores need be appre- 
hended at any time. 


“Let foreign nations of their language boast, 
What fine variety each tongue affords ; 
I like our language as our men and coast : 
Who cannot dress it well want wit, not words.” * 


Yet notwithstanding the riches of the English tongue, no language 
has been more grossly slighted by those who use it, and to whom it 
should have been a sacred office to preserve and cultivate it, and to 
transmit it uncontaminated to their children. No language is habitually 
used in a more slovenly manner ; none has its commonest proprieties 
more frequently violated in ordinary speech, and even by its most 
eminent authors ; none has been treated with more heedless indiffer- 
ence. ‘This indolent and ignorant contempt of the mother-tongue is 
an old and oft-repeated complaint. ‘The earliest writer of acknow 
ledged English gives it utterance : for thus speaks Robert of Glouces- 
ter of the language of England in the Norman times :— 


“Thus come, lo! Engelond into Normannes honde. 
And the Normans ne couthe speke tho bote her owe speche, 
And speke French as dude atom, and here chyldren dude al so teche. 
So that heymen of thys lond, that of her blod come, 
Holdeth alle thulke speche, that his of hem nome. 
Vor bote a man couthe French, me tolth of hym wel lute. 
Ac lowe men holdeth to Englyss, and to her kunde speche zute. 
Ich wene ther ne be man in world contreyes none, 
That ne holdeth to her kunde speche, bote Engelond one. 
Ac wel me wot for to conne bothe wel yt ys, 
Vor the more a man con, the more worth he ys.’ 


, 


A generation earlier, Ranulph Higden had mourned over the corruption 
of the native tongue by the employment of the Norman-French in 
schools and in noble families. _ Analogous complaints of the neglect 
of the vernacular idiom were made by Chapman, Ben Jonson, and 
others in the age of Elizabeth ; and they have been frequently repeated 
in our day by De Quincey, Rogers, the Reviews, and other admirers 
of the natural splendors of the English tongue. 


*G. Herbert. 
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It is, indeed, only within very recent years that any systematic 
attention has been given to English philology and literature, and that 
means have been provided for the effectual prosecution of such 
studies. Moreover, we must have recourse to late or living German 
writers for the most satisfactory grammars and the most elaborate re- 
searches into the genius, peculiarities, and antiquities of our language. 
As yet, there is nothing in English comparable to the treatises of 
Miitzner, Koch, and Kellé. There have been many instructive essays 
and several formal works recently produced in England and in this 
country on different topics of English philology. The names of 
Garnett and Latham and Guest, of Trench, Alford, Wedgwood and 
Rushton, of Marsh, Child and Ellis, of Morris, Corson and Abbott, 
of Barnes and Haldeman, must always be mentioned with respect. 
But their productions rather discuss with learning and ingenuity special 
branches of linguistic research than supply, either separately or 
together, any complete and systematic view of the whole subject. It 
was not till the year 1864 that the indispensable preliminary for any 
satisfactory study of the language was inaugurated by the publications 
of the Early English Text Society. Since then, the issues of the 
Clarendon Press, and Arber’s Reprints of Early English Authors, have 
furnished us with the materials for the hopeful commencement of 
inquiries into the characteristics and laws of the tongue. 

The first attempt to introduce the systematic study of English into 
academies was made about 1867 ; but only in one school in England 
was it a regular or prominent branch of education. We are indebted 
to Mr. Furnivall, the most active member of the Committee of 
Management of the Early English Text Society, for this information. 
He says :— 

“On this question of English boys studying English, let it be 
remembered that in this year of grace 1867, in all England there is 
just one public school at which English is studied historically, the City 
of London School, and that in this school it was begun only last year by 
the new Head-Master, the Rev. Edwin A. Abbot, all honour to him. . . 
This neglect of English as a subject of study is due no doubt to 
tutors’ and parents’ ignorance. None of them know the language 
historically: the former can’t teach it, the latter don’t care about it ; 
why should their boys learn it? Oh, tutors and parents, there are 
such things as asses in the world!” * 

The Report of the Committee in January, 1868, informs us that 
“regular English teaching” had been instituted in the University of 
London, Marlborough College, King’s College School. The Report 
for 1869 shows that the interest in these pursuits is rapidly extending, 
and that they have received encouragement from the Universities of 
Oxford, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and St. Andrew’s, and from other 
eminent institutions of learning. 

In this country no sufficient course of instruction in this important 
department of culture is anywhere given; nor in any of our highest 
institutions are more time and consideration bestowed upon it than in 
the University of Virginia. But there the want of adequate time on 
the part of the teacher, and still more the total want of adequate pre- 





* 7he Babees Boke For Words, pp. 60-61. 
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paration on the part of the students, prevent such breadth of treat- 
ment as the merits of the language and the requirements of the time 
demand. 

From the tenor of these remarks may readily be apprehended both 
the difficulty and the importance of rendering this branch of solid and 
elegant culture more prominent than heretofore in our schemes of 
academical and collegiate education, and of enlarging and elevating 
the character of English studies. ‘They should not be made a substi- 
tute for the “old humanities,” whose constant assistance and illumina- 
tion they desiderate. But they form an indispensable addition to 
them ; and when leisure is denied for the acquirement of Greek and 
Latin, the study of our own noble tongue may compensate in large 
measure for this privation, and afford means of discipline which even 
they do not provide. To ensure these advantages the English language 
and its treasures must be taught in a manner which has rarely been 
deemed requisite hitherto. The grammar should be mastered and 
the logical force of grammatical combinations ascertained by system- 
atic diligence in the preparatory schools. In these an acquaintance 
with the forms and the structure of the language, with its ordinary 
graces and usual embellishments, and with their appropriate use, should 
be obtained, not simply by the iteration of rules or by mechanical 
imitation, but by genuine insight into their reasons and effects. 
During this period it should be continually repeated that, however 
arbitrary and irregular, however strange and anomalous the construc- 
tions and inflections of English may appear, they may be satisfactorily 
explained by tracing their descent and observing their earlier forms 
and successive mutations. 

A stiff, unintelligent and lifeless propriety in the use of the language 
may, perhaps, be attained by familiarity with current English gram- 
mars, and by attention to the rigid rules of composition. But the 
correct employment of the tongue when thus acquired will always be 
formal, pedantic, unidiomatic, and consequently unattractive and un- 
English. How little is really accomplished when the study is ar- 
rested at this point is evinced by the singular looseness, indistinctness 
and inaccuracy of the ordinary speech and writing of educated men. 
If the instruction in English were conducted in a larger, healthier and 
more liberal mode, the numerous corruptions of the tongue, the painful 
mannerisms, the awkward precision, the innumerable affectations, the 
capricious novelties which disgrace our popular literature, would 
scarcely be hailed with admiration or imitated with the hope of favor. 

The knowledge of all the stops, and frets, and notes, and symphonies 
of English is won by no hasty or superficial labors. Patient and 
diversified investigation is required to gain such dominion over its 
powers as may merit the tribute of its greatest artist :— 

“So on the lip of his subduing tongue 
All kind of arguments and question deep, 
All replication prompt, and reason strong, 
For his advantage still did wake and sleep ; 
To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep, 
Iie had the dialect and different skill, 
Catching all aunennthe in his craft of will.” * 


* iat A Lover's Complaint. 
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“People are apt to suppose,” says an English writer of discernment, 
“that precision in language — the right use of the right words — comes 
all of itself, like the babies in the strawberry-beds. It is, on the 
contrary, so difficult to talk or write precisely, that the art is one 
which well-educated people go on learning to the end of their lives.” * 
Large studies and constant efforts are needed, but there are large 
rewards for such studies and such efforts. 

Grammar and composition as presented in our school-books are 
only the elementary introduction to English, and cannot be accepted 
as affording any satisfactory acquaintance with its constitution, or as 
conferring any adequate insight into its enchantments. Parsing is a 
necessary, and analysis a useful study ; but they are easily pressed too 
far, and destroy the faculty of perceiving the living beauties of language 
by offering in exchange a minute but very questionable knowledge of 
its skeleton. 

But the customary forms and usages of the language having been 
taught in the lower schools or lower classes in modes hereafter to be 
noticed, this knowledge must be extended, irradiated, and elevated by 
higher pursuits in the same branch in the academies and collegiate 
institutions. 

The English tongue is distinguished among all the forms of human 
speech by the number of languages which have contributed to its 
riches ; by the multitude of influences, domestic and foreign, which 
have left their impress upon it; by the extent and variety of its 
changes ; by the enduring effects produced upon it by other idioms ; 
and by the diverse conditions through which the populations which 
use it have passed in the long succession of centuries. In consequence 
it is impossible to have a competent knowledge of English without 
some knowledge of its history and historical phases. The etymological 
and syntactical peculiarities which render English a stumbling-block 
to the foreign and a mystery to the native student notwithstanding 
the acknowledged simplicity of its grammatical structure, receive 
their interpretation from the history of the language, and from that 
alone. Every anomaly is rendered intelligible by noting the gradual 
deflections from earlier forms which have generated that which is now 
current. So far is this principle applicable that there is scarcely any 
local mispronunciation, false inflection or construction, which is not 
the perpetuation of a received usage in other times. From this state- 
ment must, of course, be excepted many slang terms, whimsical words 
and grotesque compounds, which spring up by accident or from 
petulant humor, and gain acceptance from caprice. But it seems 
impracticable to engraft upon the language a strange word, a strange 
accent or pronunciation, a strange construction, which shall not be the 
reproduction of an antecedent and natural location. Ignorance and 
error in language have laws which they obey. In the English language 
ignorance and error are rather the preposterous retention of antiquated 
or provincial usages than the blundering violation of the absolute 
requirements of the tongue. This position, startling and paradoxical 
as it may appear, admits of abundant illustration, and may be con- 
firmed by comparing the provincialisms of America with the English 





* NV. ¥. Albion, March 31st, 1860. 
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of the Elizabethan age. ‘The distinctive fafo’s and nasal intonation 
of New-England, and the peculiar names of the isolated population of 
that inclement region, “a little more than kin, and less than kind,” 
may be still recognised in Norfolk, Suffolk, and the other fen counties 
of Angle-land ; while the “ chaumber” of the Old Dominion transmits 
the memory of the campaigns of Champernon and Gilbert and Raleigh, 
and their comrades in arms under the banner of “King Henry of 
Navarre.” 

There are many English constructions which defy justification by 
philosophical exposition, but which are at once solved by comparison 
with their ancient forms or mode of introduction. Such are the use 
of “do” as an auxiliary ; of the contrasted employment of “ shall” 
and “will,” “should” and “would ;” of the possessive augment, the 
possessive case, and the possessive use of the present participle ; of the 
definite article in the phrase “ the more, the merrier,” and the indefinite 
article in such expressions as “many a man,” “a few dollars,” “such 
an assemblage.” No mere English analogies will aid in the solution 
of these difficulties. 

One influence which has been entirely disregarded hitherto, but 
which has profoundly affected our speech, was the medizval Latinity. 
In the interval between the decay of the Saxon and the formation of 
the English, while Norman-French was gradually decaying —a period 
of two centuries or more — the Latin as a constituted and cosmopolitan 
language enjoyed a peculiar ascendancy in England, and was both 
widely employed and successfully cultivated. An examination of the 
chronicles, records, public documents, letters, theological and other 
compositions of this time, will reveal the number of words and idioms 
introduced into English from this source. Our familiar words “ not- 
withstanding,” “provided,” and “proviso,” descend to us from the 
diplomatic language of the Roman Chancery during the great struggle 
of the Papal ‘Tiara and Secular Crowns. It should be remembered 
that the thirteenth century was the age of the establishment of all the 
modern tongues — Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, German, and 
probably Greek, as well as English. In this century or the next 
the vernacular idiom was introduced into the legislation or the juris- 
prudence of Spain, Germany, France, and England. The linguistic 
movements of the period were European rather than national. 

It is thus evident that the peculiarities of English cannot be ex- 
plained by the arbitrary procedure of philosophical or technical 
investigation, but demand a knowledge of the anterior phases of the 
tongues and of the contemporaneous condition of Europe. 

Languages, however, are not modified exclusively by internal 
struggles or spontaneous evolution. External agencies operate very 
powerfully upon them. Our ordinary treatises inform us that the 
Celtic, the Danish, the Latin, and the Norman tongues made little 
permanent impression. ‘They also state that an alien speech may 
affect the vocabulary but does not survive in the grammar. Each of 
these allegations is utterly erroneous. Were they all true, were it 
indubitable that but few foreign ingredients had been incorporated 
into our tongue, it would not follow that it had been only slightly 
affected by them. A disorganised condition of society, the continuance 
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of political agitations, the occurrence of civil wars, the asperities 
engendered by fraternal strife and even protracted foreign hostilities, 
modify the forms and the constitution of a people’s language. Educa- 
tion is impeded, culture arrested, serene thought and genial sympathies 
crushed out, the refinement which comes from tranquil leisure destroyed, 
and both the precision and the grace of the common speech suffer in 
consequence. It is a sad but significant truth that public discords 
and chronic acrimonies leave behind them furrows and dark shadows 
which time may soften but cannot obliterate. 


“But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been.” 


In one of the most exquisite and profound passages of Plato* he 
supposes that when the dead are brought up for judgment before 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, all the crimes and vices and secret sins of 
their former life appear as ineradicable stains and blotches upon the 
risen body: so every grave incident in the career of a people leaves a 
cicatrice or coloring upon the tongue. 

The phenomena of English are consequently unintelligible otherwise 
than in connection with the history of the English race. It is not 
simply that the successive influences and their relative potency are 
thus indicated, but the mode and character of their action are also 
revealed. The introduction of the English articles belongs to the 
period of the Norman Conquest, when the decay of the Saxon 
rendered its significance indistinct. They came in by degrees. -The 
first appearance of “the” is in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under the 
year 1032; therefore in the reign of Canute, or soon thereafter. 
Norman influences were already active at the English Court through 
the marriage of Ethelred the Unready, and Canute, with the Norman 
Princess Emma. ‘The French derived their definite article from the 
Latin 7//e—il/a ; and a singular evidence of the interaction of the eccle- 
siastical Latin and the Romance tongues is furnished by the employ- 
ment of the Provencal # in the Summa Theologica of S. Thomas 
Aquinas wherever definite expression is required. The corresponding 
Anglo-Saxon demonstrative se, sco, used as an article, early assumed 
the form of ¢#e, because the Saxon population of Southern England 
was changed, absorbed, or evicted by the Normans, while the Scandi- 
navian population of Northumbria and the Lowlands of Scotland con- 
tinued to maintain itself. Hence the Norse form of the demonstra- 
tive the prevailed. It need hardly be added that a, an, are of Norman 
origin. Here minute historical investigation is needed to explain an 
elementary part of English grammar. Even the transmutation of 
letters in the process of inflection or derivation requires similar 
historical exposition. Why is the superlative of “nigh” “next,” as 
formerly that of “high” was “hext”? Why does “bring” form 
“brought” in the preterite? Why is “do” pronounced doo, “done” 
dun, “does” duz, or dooz in New-England? How is “did” formed 
from “do”? It is necessary to recur to the dialects of England, to 
the elevation or depression of particular races in the island, to the 











* Gorgias, Cc. 1xxx. 
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predominance of specific idioms and the causes of that predominance, 
to the history of the language and the people, to obtain satisfactory 
answers. 

These are trivial matters, but they are selected on account of their 
triviality. If such slight details exact historical exemplification, how 
much more indispensable must this be for understanding the broad 
characteristics of the language. 

It is to the historical development of the tongue and to the histori- 
cal fortunes of the people that we must look for a complete elucidation 
of both the distinctive idiosyncrasies and the distinctive excellences 
of English. The marvellous exuberance, variety, vigor, compass and 
grasp of our mother-tongue have been already noted; but these 
endowments are the fruit of the whole experience of the English race. 
The arrogant pride, the superb audacity, the astute penetration, the 
practical sense, the indefatigable energy of the Norman; the stubborn 
resolution, the untiring resistance, the unwavering persistency, the 
patient toil, perhaps also the adroit trickery of the Saxon; the 
heedless adventure, the tameless freedom, the unflinching valor, the 
maritime enterprise, and the commercial activity of the Dane; the 
steady perseverance, the self-sustained energy, the administrative 
capacity and the juridical instincts of the Roman; the quick con- 
ception, the prompt action, the sanguine hope, the vivid imagination, 
and the generous sympathies of the Celt, are all fused together, 
amalgamated by the alchemy of centuries, and perpetuated in modern 
English. Can these things be duly understood, can the latent power 
of this intricately-compounded language be evoked and governed 
without careful appreciation of the vicissitudes of the English-speaking 
race in different ages, nearly all signalised by high emprise and 
heroic suffering or gallant achievement? 

A minute acquaintance with this history is needed on other grounds. 

The forms of the language are best learnt, and its powers can only 
be learnt, from the literature in which they are embodied and from 
which they have in great measure arisen. ‘The dead generations speak 
to us only through their literary bequests. All branches of Natural 
History are intelligently prosecuted only by the observation of the 
living specimens in their natural condition and relations. Drawings 
however correct in outline and coloring, skeletons however admirably 
presented, dry leaves and blossoms in botanical repositories may be 
preparations or aids for study ; but they give only an imperfect know- 
ledge of beast, or bird, or tree, or flower. Language, which is in some 
sort a department of Natural History, needs in a still greater degree 
to be examined in its vital aspects, “in habit and manner as it lived.” 
The grammar of a tongue gives us its bare and rigid forms, its broken 
members, its disarticulated bones. For better and truer knowledge 
we must turn to the productions in which it was employed, and which 
illustrate its capabilities while instructing or delighting successive 
generations. But the literature of each age demands elucidation from 
the history of the age at the same time that it assists in interpreting 
the language. 

All the advantages which may be anticipated from the study of the 
language, all those which are contemplated by linguistic studies in 
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general — the laws of expression, the rules and graces of composition, 
the adaptation of word to thought and feeling, the apprehension of the 
relations of thoughts to each other, and precision in the communica- 
tion of such thoughts in their designed relations —are to be attained 
only by such a study of English as has been briefly and somewhat 
vaguely indicated. ‘The full appreciation of the structure and body 
of the language must be combined with the due knowledge of the 
literature of the language to ensure the acquisition of the entire 
volume and power of the English speech. How much is included in 
this acquisition may be estimated by recalling the remarks previously 
made, that constant sincerity of soul, perfect truth of conception 
and utterance, and apt enunciation of every degree of thought 
and emotion, are incompatible with looseness, indecision, fluitancy, 
obscurity, awkwardness, or inaccuracy of expression. The vivifying 
warmth of the sun works through the lucid radiance of the solar 
beams. 

In these remarks all reference to rhetorical display, to the command- 
ing terrors or persuasive charms of oratory, to the fascinations of 
literary art, have been sedulously avoided. For these accomplishments 
a special study is demanded. They may be the ultimate aims of the 
prosecution of the study of English ; they should not be its common 
or universal design. Yet it were inexpedient to omit all acknowledg- 
ment of the consummate excellences of a perfect English style, written 
or spoken. What sparkling attractions hover around the lips of those 
who, either in private conversation or in public harangue, exhibit all 
the beauties of the English tongue! The gift of the fairies is theirs ; 
a rain of diamonds and rubies and other jewels drops spontaneously 
from their mouths! How we hang upon their words! How we muse 
over their sentences and dream of their phrases and images! How 
readily we accept their conclusions and hasten to embrace their 
counsels! Rightly do we so, for perfect expression is the fruit of 
habitually just thought and habitually upright and kindly feeling. If 
such charms are found in written compositions, whether poetry or prose, 
the excitement may be more moderate, but it is also more permanent 
and scarcely less entrancing. Does Macaulay afford less delight to 
the thousands of his admirers than Bolingbroke gave to his hearers? 
Is Burke less pleasing and instructive to those who read him now than 
he was to the Commons of England who coughed down his shrill notes 
and Irish accent? Are we less fervent devotees of Milton and Byron 
and Tennyson than their contemporaries were of Sheridan and 
Canning? The attractions of literary skill are irresistible and enduring ; 
and there is much truth in the strong declaration of De Quincey that 
the style confers the immortality. 

To attain such eminence is the lot of few; but to understand, to 
enjoy, and to approach it is the privilege of all who diligently seek 
this satisfaction. Having such a language and literature as our own, 
it is unpardonable that we should regard its treasures with indifference, 
and should remain incurious of their character, value, and use. But 
the capacity for duly estimating and enjoying them is inseparable from 
a knowledge of their qualities ; and to obtain this knowledge, early 
instruction, long-continued research, and frequent exercise are requisite. 
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We must begin in our schools with the study of the language, its 
forms and structure. We must insist on the practice of regularly 
reading aloud, so as to ensure distinct utterance, correct emphasis, and 
appropriate intonation, to make the sound an echo to the sense and 
to reveal the latent harmonies of our full and sonorous speech. The 
study of the literature and of its standard authors should follow, so as to 
communicate the taste and aptitude for those delicate affinities which 
link together in intimate harmony true thought, earnest feeling, and 
elegant expression. We must extend this knowledge in our higher 
schools and academies, by connecting both the language and the 
literature with their history, and with the history of the periods in 
which their modifications have occurred. In our colleges and highest 
institutions of learning we must prosecute our researches still further 
along these lines, and add to them the investigation of the idioms 
and minuter points of philology, of the ornaments and artifices of 
composition, and of the special influences which have left a lasting 
impression upon the tongue and the productions of the tongue. We 
must inhale the fragrance of each age ; we must fathom the secrets of 
spontaneous genius and of conscious art ; applying a large and liberal 
criticism to the masterpieces of our literature, that we may learn to 
fee] and thus learn to reproduce the proprieties and simple elegances 
of the mother-speech, if we aim not at those graces which “lie beyond 
the reach of art.” We must deem it a sacred duty to preserve, unim- 
paired by negligence, levity, or insolent vulgarity, the rich domain 
which has been transmitted to us in our tongue and in the treasures 
of our tongue. If it is not absolutely true that the style of a man 
is the measure of his morality and intelligence, it is assuredly true that 
the speech of a nation is an infallible sign of its virtue and knowledge. 
The language cannot become indistinct and inelegant, incorrect and 
shapeless, without a coincident decline in the health, the principle, and 
the stability of the people. ‘These things act and react upon each 
other. They may be concurrent consequences of a general distem- 
perature ; but rudeness or impropriety of speech always manifests and 
inflames disorder, and aggravates or precipitates decay. If it be only 
a sign and not a cause of social degeneracy, it should be received as 
a warning to arrest the progress of corruption. Nor can any more 
pervading or effectual therapeutics be discovered than the restoration 
of precision of thought and purity and sincerity of sentiment by 
habituating the young from their tenderest years to the accurate 
employment and construction of words, and to the faithful discrimina- 
tion of what they hear and read, and mean and say. 

Nothing has yet been said of the mode in which these studies should 
be pursued, or of the course of instruction to be specifically adopted 
in each grade of schools. Some remarks on these topics will be 
offered in the continuation of this Report. But it is premature to 
prescribe particular methods, and changes must be made in the lower 
schools before a definite system and a determinate range can be pro- 
posed for colleges and universities. Much that is now taught in the 
higher institutions may be and should be entrusted to preparatory 
schools, and then the desired expansion may be given to the instruc- 
tion in seminaries designed for the largest culture. But the main 
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point now is to establish the value and functions of such branches of 
education, to assert their claim to learned treatment and habitual con- 
sideration, and to indicate the general principles on which they should 
be taught. The manner of teaching will necessarily vary with the 
grade of the institution, the advancement of the class, the previous 
training and acquirements of the pupils, and even with the knowledge 
of the teacher himself. The most efficacious modes of procedure in 
each stage will reveal themselves with every considerable progress 
achieved. The whole subject is still so new and unsettled as a branch 
of regular academical discipline, notwithstanding John Cornwaile in- 
troduced the study of English into the schools of the fourteenth 
century, that we must learn by doing how best to do. Such is the 
secret of all practical success. 

Whenever the thorough study of the English language becomes an 
habitual and systematic part of all regular education, it may be 
expected that the advantages of the study which have been pointed 
out will become more apparent, and will produce other benefits 
hitherto unsuspected. It is a high education of itself, a large and 
liberal culture of mind and heart, to know, to feel, to understand and 
to interpret the numerous beauties and aptitudes of the native tongue, 
and to acquire the capacity and habit of employing them with confi- 
dence and ease. It is a vast treasury of serviceable, and at the same 
time gratifying, knowledge which is gained when in addition to this 
acquirement we have become familiar with the rich productions of our 
own literature, and have learnt to recognise the secret of its graces 
and powers. It is not simply curious erudition but practical informa- 
tion which is obtained by familiarity with the process of growth and 
successive forms of the language, with the works composed in it, and 
with the various influences which have moulded the speech, the people, 
and the literature. 

There was a distinguished lawyer and statesman of Virginia (the 
late Watkins Leigh) who boasted that he knew one language, and one 
language only, the English. It was a just gratulation, a proud 
accomplishment. The mastery of English implies much other know- 
ledge. It demands, perhaps, larger and more varied attainments than 
to know any other tongue. 

It is to be hoped that the day may soon arrive when the English 
language will be correctly employed by all its inheritors who have 
enjoyed the benefits of academical education ; when inaccuracy of 
expression will no longer furnish the cloak for inaccuracy of thought 
and looseness of principle, political or social ; and when the wealth 
of our English speech, the exuberant enjoyments of our English litera- 
ture, will be equally within the ambition and the reach of every diligent 
student. And it is especially to be hoped that this result may speedily 
be attained among Virginians, who are in a peculiar sense of one 
blood and of one speech with. Sidney and Spenser and Raleigh and 
Bacon and Shakspeare, and the brilliant contemporaries in England’s 
Virgin reign. 

Gro. FREDERICK HOLMEs. 
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DUKESBOROUGH TALES. 


By PHILEMON PERCH. 


NO. VII.—MR. WILLIAMSON SLIPPEY AND HIS SALT. 


**Sale omnes superare.’’ 
CIcERo. 


HE Slippeys had never been any great things. The Dukes- 
borough people as a general thing used to look down upon 
the Slippeys. Somehow all of them did poorly. Poorly in their 
raising ; and when they grew up, they all, boys and girls, married 
poorly. Anything like improvement seemed to be impracticable to 
any of the name. This was the way with the first set. Old Jimmy 
Slippey, the father of the family, all of whom were extremely like 
him, persuaded himself in his old age that he had been a model of a 
parent ; and he became disgusted with his children for having fallen 
so far short of his great example. Quite late in life, however, Mrs. 
Slippey, the last Mrs. Slippey (for she was the second who had enjoyed 
the honor of that name), who was much younger than her husband, 
gave birth unexpectedly to another son. He was named Williamson. 
Even while yet a baby, Williamson seemed to give such uncommon 
promise that his father, although he said that he should never live to 
see it, used to foretell that this son of his old age would make such a 
career as would lift up the Slippeys in good time out of their obscurity, 
and be an honor to his family when he himself should be in his grave. 
Among other evidences of precocity was that afforded by the sur- 
prising speed and facility with which he cut his teeth. On one occa- 
sion in particular, when he was only a few months old, while his father 
was fondly caressing the three which had appeared in front, he slyly, 
as it were, sucked his finger off, and with another quite away to one 
side bit it with such violence that Mr. Slippey cried out with mingled 
pain and delight. And not only so, but as the latter ever afterwards 
declared, he smiled and even winked when he did it. Now, the 
question was if he did these things in infancy and with his own folks, 
what would he do at manhood and with the world at large? The old 
gentleman pondered on these things, and in the fulness of assurance 
he was often heard to say that people need not be surprised if William- 
son should some day become a public man. 

The fond parent was right in saying that he should not live to see 
these things. Indeed, Dukesborough itselt was destined to fall before 
the time of Williamson Slippey’s-highest greatness. Yet the old 
gentleman, even in dying, adhered to his hopes and opinions ; and be- 
queathed to his favorite child, who was yet in his shirt, the bulk of his 
estate. This consisted mainly of a small, brown, aged, short-tailed 
pony named Bull. 

Interesting as his boyhood and youth and young manhood may 
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have been, yet I cannot linger among them. If it would not have 
done to begin with the history of Diomede from the death of Meleager, 
nor with the Trojan war from the double egg of Leda (vide Epistola 
ad Pisones), neither will it now do to narrate all the events in the life 
of Mr. Williamson Slippey that were preliminary to that high career 
which, at a later period and in an unusually excited state of society, 
he was destined at least for a short time to lead. The facts are, 
however, that he had had some few ups and many downs in the 
interim between childhood and the period which I propose to select 
for the purpose of holding him and his business up to the public 
view. 

This was in the winter of 1863-4. At this time Mr. Slippey was in 
the city of Atlanta. Indeed, it seemed to me that there were very 
few persons (at least among those who were old enough and _ not too 
old to travel) who were not in the city of Atlanta at some time or 
other during the late war. In those days, if you wanted to see 
specially and soon any particular person whose whereabouts you did 
not certainly know, your best plan was to go to Atlanta and walk 
about the railroad depot. If you did not see him at once, the chances 
were that he would arrive by the next train. We had never expected, 
it is true, to see Sherman. And, indeed, many persons did not see 
him, for they had to leave before he reached there, and did net return 
until after he was gone. 

As for Mr. Williamson Slippey, he had been residing there for five 
or six years before the war, and had kept a little store, of which he 
was very proud. If old Jimmy Slippey, when he was prophesying 
such great things of this son, foresaw thus far into the future, he must 
have been right in feeling that this last paternity had already made 
amends for the disappointments of all the preceding ones. 

[In politics, Mr. Slippey had been an original secessionist. ‘The fact 
was, Yankees were settling in Atlanta too fast. Then Mr. Slippey 
had no idea that there would be any war ; and even if there should be 
one, he reflected that, according to the best of his recollection (although 
he looked younger), he was over or very nearly over forty-five years of age. 
Besides, furthermore, there was no doubt that in times of war people 
came to town oftener than in times of peace, they bought and consumed 
more merchandise, and, upon the whole, such times were better for the 
mercantile business. So Mr. Slippey became a secessionist out and 
out, saying boldly, often and often, that consequences might be conse- 
quences. 

Although his business was avowedly and mainly grocery, yet he 
watched the general market, and was in the habit of keeping a few 
other things besides: a small lot of cutlery, mostly pocket-knives ; a 
few saddles and grindstones ; some tubs and wagon whips ; and even 
a trifling supply of assorted candy and nails. For having caught a 
customer in the general line, Mr. Slippey seemed to feel it to be his 
duty to accommodate him in these special articles instead of sending 
him all over town for them. By such and like means he was making 
a little more and more every year ; and when the war broke out, Mr. 
Slippey might have been said to be a growing man. 

“Williamson Slippey ¢s a growin’ man, certing shore,” used, in point 
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of fact, to say Elias Humphrey, a small farmer in the neighborhood. 
He had backed up Mr. Slippey as well as he could ever since he had 
been at Atlanta, and carried him many a customer in a small way. 
Mr. Humphrey had predicted that Mr. Slippey would grow after a 
while, and sure enough here he was growing. 

“Jest as I said he would,” Mr. Humphrey often remarked trium- 
phantly. 

At a very early period in our late struggle, which I am sure every 
Southern man and woman, boy and girl, of this generation is likely to 
remember as long as they live, the attention of the Southern public 
began to be directed to the subject of salt. And I must remark in 
passing, that probably at no time in the history of commerce has that 
one subject received greater attention than during our late struggle. 
Old as I was at the time, and having been a considerable reader of 
books for one of my age, yet I found that I had had no idea of how much 
general attention would or could be bestowed upon the single article 
of salt as was the case in our late struggle. Of course that is all 
over now. I know that very well; and it is not my intention now to 
bring up the heart-rending scenes which I often witnessed, and which 
were caused mainly by the want of salt ; and I will end what I had to 
say upon the general principles appertaining to that subject, by expres- 
sing the sincere hope that never again in what time is left for me to 
live, may I, and my friends and neighbors and countrymen of the 
South generally, be so pinched for salt for ourselves and our cattle, our 
sheep and hogs, and even our goats (what few we had), as was the case 
in our late unfortunate struggle. We may have war again. I am well 
aware of that. The universal Yankee nation have grown lately to be 
a mighty nation for fighting; and therefore I think it is highly 
probable that we shall have other wars. But I do think that an old 
man like me, who has seen more than one war (although all former 
ones were as nothing when compared with the last), and who may be 
said to be disgusted with wars in general, may be allowed, even in this 
connection, to express the hope that if other wars are to come, some 
arrangements will somehow be made by somebody by which the 
people everywhere can be supplied with salt at living prices, and man 
and beast will not be so put to it in order to obtain it as was the case 
in our late unfortunate struggle. There was probably not a single old 
smoke-house in the whole Confederate States whose floor was not dug 
up for at least three feet, thereby rendering it yet more accessible to 
thieves and rats. I remember well in the case of my own — however, 
I forgot that I was to stop. I will stop, and merely remark in conclu- 
sion that the disposition to talk overmuch, which I sometimes suspect 
to be coming upon me, as I have often noticed in men of my age and 
even younger, and which I have thus far been careful to avoid — this 
disposition, I say, I never feel more sensibly than when I am thinking 
of how we of the South were cramped about salt during the time of 
our late most unfortunate struggle. 

Mr. Slippey had always managed, even before the war, to make a 
little something upon salt. He had usually cleared from eighteen 
and three-quarters to thirty-seven and a half cents a sack. Bagging, 
Mr. Slippey had grown to be a little afraid of. He had been “burnt” 
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once, as he expressed it, by bagging. But salt, he used to boast that 
he understood through and through. Now it so happened that when 
we were into the war for good, he had about a hundred sacks on hand. 
Salt went up with such rapidity that it soon reached ten dollars a sack. 
It would seem that now was a good time for Mr. Slippey to sell out. 
But did he do it? Not he. Not the first sack. Instead of this Mr. 
Slippey went about buying more salt. Indeed, he sold out everything 
he had é4u¢ salt. He seemed determined to stake everything, even to 
his reputation as a merchant, upon salt. For he had predicted that if 
this war should continue, salt would go a great deal higher yet. 
Indeed there was no telling where salt would go. Thus things went 
on until the summer of 1863, when Mr. Slippey, yet holding on to his 
stock, prophesied publicly and above board that salt would go up to 
one hundred and fifty dollars. True, he was laughed at, and by some 
persons abused. But having said it, Williamson Slippey stuck to it. 

Like all other prophets (mere uninspired prophets, I mean) he 
wished his predictions verified. When the summer had passed, and 
while the fall was passing, Mr. Slippey was excited to a degree 
probably beyond anything that had ever been noticed in the town in 
similar circumstances. It seemed as if we were going to have a 
late fall. Mr. Slippey had rather hoped that winter, his business 
season, was going to set in sooner than usual. Instead of this, he 
thought there had never been such a late fall ! 

Meanwhile, our public troubles seemed rather to promise an early 
adjustment, and most persons were highly gratified by the prospect. 
As it interfered with his predictions and his business, Mr. Slippey was 
not. He was not the man to be willing to be made a fool of. Con- 
scription had taken all the men below thirty-five. Like other men 
over that age, he thought that was a very fine thing, and though this 
business might be carried yet further, still, according to the best of his 
recollection as to his own age, it was not likely to reach him. Yet the 
fall lingered, and while it lingered he came near selling off his stock. 
But the idea of eating his own words in that way was so revolting to his 
feelings, and he thought he knew the universal Yankee nation so well, 
that he concluded to hold on. 

Didn’t he say so? A winter campaign is decided on. Didn’t he 
say so? The salt-works will not be competent to supply the necessary 
demand. Didn’t he say so? The railroads will not be able to afford 
transportation for what the salt-works can furnish. Now, watch the 
figures if youlike. Salt, sixtydollarsasack! Seventy! Eighty-five! 
One hundred! That will do. Everybody gets hopeless, and nobody 
cares a red where it goes now. So, without anybody’s remonstrance, 
it went on up to one hundred and fifty dollars, and Williamson Slippey 
was numbered among the prophets. 

Now Mr. Slippey thought he might afford to sell. During the year 
he had done but a small business in that way, and that mostly by way 
of barter for his family expenses. These were extremely moderate in 
spite of the high price of everything. He had economised while 
accumulating his stock to a degree that showed genius. He carried 
matters to such extremes that his wife, who was by no means an 
extravagant woman, and some grown-up daughters tried to hold him 
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back by representing that unless they could do so, he and they must 
all perish together. These ladies did not suppose, nor did the public, 
that he ever treated himself to any luxury. They did not dream that 
every night of his life he was in the habit of making, at his store 
where he slept, a whiskey-stew, and then drinking it up alone. 

It was about the middle of December. A cold spell had set in. 
Salt was in high demand. Mr. Slippey had been selling briskly 
for some days. Late one afternoon, Mr. Elias Humphrey, his old 
friend, came into the store. Lately, Mr. Humphrey had not been much 
about there. The fact is, Mr. Slippey had grown so far above him 
that his society was not as welcome as formerly. Mr. Humphrey had 
noticed this, and governed himself accordingly. But he wanted a sack 
of salt, and, like the rest of his neighbors, had put off buying until his 
little pen of hogs was ready to be killed. He had not made any 
cotton, and the summer drought had cut short his crop of corn. He 
had therefore but little money. You think that man did not have the 
effrontery, trusting to old friendship, to try to borrow a sack from Mr. 
Slippey? He stated his case. He spoke with the earnestness of a 
man who felt that it was needed to ensure success. He looked around 
at the great heaps of salt-bags (and he knew that there were many 
others in the cellar or elsewhere), and wound up with an effort to 
convince Mr. Slippey that one single sack would hardly be missed 
from such a vast pile. 

“ Jest one leetle bit of a sack, Slippey.” 

Mr. Slippey at first believed that Mr. Humphrey was joking. But 
he looked closely at him and saw that he was in earnest. 

“Have you any peach brandy, ’Lias?” 

“No.” 

“But you know who has some?” 

“Yes ; some of the neighbors has some, but they ask a mighty big 
price for it.” 

“What?” 

“Twelve dollars a gallon.” 

“Gracious! that zs high. But you can getit cheaper. You can get 
it for ten.” 

Mr. Humphrey did not think he could ; but supposing he could? 

“ Well then, if you can, you can make thirty dollars.” 

“How?” inquired Mr. Humphrey doubtingly. 

“If you will bring me twelve gallons of good peach brandy (I want 
it in case of sickness, you know) I will let you have a sack of salt. 
That is thirty dollars less than the price of salt to-day, and the price 
will be twenty dollars higher next week.” 

“ But I can’t raise the money. You won’t lend me a sack then?” 

Mr. Slippey could not quite do that. It would not—ah—be 
treating his brother merchants right. If it wasn’t for treating his 
brother merchants wrong, he wouid do it. Positively he would, but 
for that. 

Mr. Humphrey looked hard at his old friend, and it was on his 
mind to say some bitter things. His lip trembled in the effort to 
repress his feelings. But he did repress them, and walked quietly 
away. Mr. Slippey was troubled somewhat. To turn off in that way a 
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man that had befriended him looked hard. He watched him as he 
went in and came out of several stores. Once or twice he thought of 
calling him back and putting a sack down to him at half price. He 
did try to do it. But he could not ; and when he found that he could 
not, he quit trying. 

Oh what a glorious stew Mr. Slippey had that night! It was about 
nine o’clock when he began it. He was not in the habit of beginning 
until about half-past nine ; mostly because he would not have liked 
to be interrupted in a matter that was not one of business, and in 
which he needed and desired no companion. But all the time during 
the afternoon and in the evening he had been troubled by thoughts of 
Elias Humphrey, and he wanted to think of a more agreeable subject. 
Salt was such a subject ; but somehow Mr. Humphrey had become 
mixed up with that. So he turned away from it and set his mind upon 
whiskey-stew. 

The night was cold and he had a splendid fire. Still he mended it 
a little, and after carefully closing, as he believed, the door of his 
store, he presently brought out from a corner where they stayed, and 
where nobody suspected that such things were, a demijohn, a pewter 
mug and spoon, a tea-kettle, and a little round sugar box. Mr. Slip- 
pey had taken to stew only since the war began. Yet no man of the 
largest experience knew better how to mix things than he did. He 
took pains, I tell you. He stirred and tasted even the sugar and 
water before he poured in the whiskey. For he had ever been a dear 
lover of sugar, owing partly, as he used to confess, to the fact of how 
little of that article he was accustomed to get when he was a boy. 

“ Nobody,” he would often say blandly, after he had become great, 
“nobody loved it better than I did, and got it sildomer.” 

When he had gotten the sugar and water right, then he poured in 
the whiskey. He stirred and tasted, and stirred and tasted, until it 
was exactly right. By the time it was finished it was capital! He 
would stir and taste even while it was simmering over the coals. Just 
at the instant when it would have boiled, he took it off the fire. Hot 
as it was he took a little sip immediately, gave a slight cough, smiled, 
and ejaculated “Hah!” He then filled the mug, put it on the table, 
drew up his arm-chair, and stroking gently the leg which was next the 


fire, and throwing the other across the table, he began to sip with the | 


deliberation of a man who feels that he has something good which he 
wishes to last a long time. 

Mr. Slippey sipped and thought how good it was. He sipped and 
surveyed the vast piles before him, as they lay in the rear part of his 
store. He sipped and wondered why he had not taken to stew before. 
He had once been a great temperance man, even a Knight of Jericho. 
Nay, that man used to make speeches in a small but violent way, 
especially against moderate drinkers, whom he used to style, every 
single one of them, first-lieutenants of the devil. But he now believed 
that of all the things that he had ever done this was the most foolish. 
The fact was, Mr. Slippey had had no idea how good whiskey-stew was 
until he had tried it. 

“ My opinion is,” said Mr. Slippey then and there to himself, yet in 
audible tones, “my opinion is that there ain’t nary man, nor nary 
woman in the world that wouldn’t love a sweetened dram.” 
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Whereupon he took a whole mouthful, and his very eyes seemed to 
cry with delight. 

Again Mr. Slippey surveyed the heaps of salt, and by this time all 
unpleasant thoughts of Mr. Humphrey having departed, he began to 
make all sorts of inward speculations upon the salt question and upon 
the war. For he had studied both these subjects closely ; the former 
for its own sake, and the latter for the sake of the bearing it might 
have upon the former. He had read everything he could find upon 
the subject, even to allusions to it in the Bible, and had come to the 
conclusion that salt was a much more important article than he had 
once supposed. He began away back at the salt-mines of Lymington. 
Wasn’t that a slim business? And wasn’t the same thing here a slim 
business? He laughed scornfully at the pitiful turn-out the salt com- 
panies were making. Pshaw! they never can do anything. Fossil- 
beds and brine-springs are the things for salt. Cheshire and Worces- 
tershire are the places for salt. If you want sa//, go to Cheshire 
and Worcestershire. But the question is, how will you get there? 
And then the question will be, how will you ever get back again with 
your salt? Only to think now of how much Mr. Slippey would be 
worth if he had a monopoly of those fossil-beds and brine-springs for 
one year, and then could run the blockade! Five hundred thousand 
tons of salt! Not sacks! Tons! How many sacks make a ton? 
What would it all amount to at present prices? Why, it went far up 
into the billions! He wouldn’t take time to work it up just now; but 
he shouldn’t be surprised if it went up somewhere among the trillions. 
Goodness alive! Mr. Slippey could buy out the Rothschilds and own 
them every one. Blame them old Jews! They shouldn’t hold up 
their heads in the presence of Mr. Slippey. 

But then if that amount of salt were here, the price might fall. No, 
upon reflection it should not. He would keep it in different places 
and make it look scarce, and by Gracious! he wouldn’t sell a sack 
without getting his price. Everything and everybody, people and 
cattle, might die of the murrain before he would fall in his price after 
going to the expense and risk of working the fossil-beds and brine- 
springs of Cheshire and Worcestershire for one whole blessed year, and 
then running the blockade. Mr. Siippey was indignant at the bare 
idea of lowering the price. Fool with him much about it and he 
would raise it higher yet ! 

But the Governor might seize it. 

“There now!” exclaimed Mr. Slippey aloud. “Old Brown zs a 
mighty seizer, that’s a fact; and he is sot on gettin’ salt wharsomever 
he can for them miserable old poor people up in Cherokee.” 

He took another sip and reflected. 

Let him see now. How would it do to take the Governor into— 
ah —a sort of partnership? Oh the mischief! That won’t do. Old 
Brown was born with a prejudice against merchants. By gracious! he 
would seize the salt and Mr. Slippey too, and lock them both up in 
the Penitentiary. 

But let him see again. How would it do to put salt to the Georgia 
people at half price, and compel the rest of the Confederacy to make 
up the loss? 
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But wouldn’t the Confederate Government seize? The Confederate 
Government! Thunder! No. It had more money now than six yoke 
of oxen could pull down a mountain, and was still grinding out more 
every day and every night. Pshaw! if he could keep old Brown down 
he could manage the Confederate Government easy enough. 

But a speedy peace would cut these profits down? A speedy peace, 
indeed! Mr. Slippey had no fears on that subject. He would take all 
them chances. 

Mr. Slippey was a happy man as he rubbed his leg and sipped his 
stew. While going again over his calculations as to the value of one 
year’s product of the fossil-beds and brine-springs, his mind became 
a little fatigued, and he thought he would rest a moment and take 
another sip. It was near the bottom, and the undissolved sugar had 
made a sort of mush that seemed the very perfection of earthly sweets. 
As he sat there leaning back in his chair, resting, and sipping and 
sucking, he was fast getting to the conclusion that he was the happiest 
of mankind. 

But how fickle is fortune, especially in the times of great revolutions ! 
How suddenly she sometimes changes her garments! Just as Mr. 
Slippey was about to extend his hand and take hold upon this felicity, 
there suddenly but noiselessly appeared before him, leaning against 
a pile of salt, the tall form of Mr. Elias Humphrey. This unexpected 
occurrence so surprised Mr. Slippey that he could not find words with 
which to make a single remark by way either of remonstrance or of in- 
terrogation. Mr. Humphrey seemed for a moment to expect some 
such remark. But Mr. Slippey was so slow in beginning that he 
began himself. In the same sad tone in which he had spoken in the 
afternoon, possibly even more sad, he reminded Mr. Slippey of some 
of the favors which he had conferred upon him, and mildly reproached 
him with ingratitude in refusing the loan of a single sack of salt at a 
time when of all others in his life he, Mr. Humphrey, most urgently 
needed it. 

Mr. Slippey began to feel a little, a very little better, for at first it 
occurred to him that this must surely be Mr. Humphrey’s ghost. 
As soon as he heard his well-known voice, although his language was 
certainly much improved, he became partially reassured. He was on 
the point of asking him to take a seat, and of telling him that he had 
been thinking about the matter in order to see if some arrangement 
could not be made. But while he was getting ready to say all this, 
his visitor with even an increased sadness of tone and exaltation of 
manner and expression, informed him that he knew what he was going 
to say, but that it was now too late. 

“Williamson Slippey, don’t you see where you are and where you 
are going ?” 

Mr. Slippey looked around and concluded that he was in his own 
store-room, before a warm fire, in his own arm-chair, by the side of his 
own table, on which was a mug with the remains of what was a most 
excellent whiskey-stew, and that he was not going anywhere just then. 
He would probably have denied about the stew, but there was the 
demijohn, which he had forgotten to hide; and then somehow Mr. 
Humphrey looked as if he would be hard to fool. So Mr. Slippey 
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was making up his mind to answer this double question by putting 
another to Mr. Humphrey ; and that was, how 4e came where 4e was? 
It was right here that Mr. Slippey thought he clearly had Mr. Hum- 
phrey. But he was so slow in making up this answer that Mr. 
Humphrey began upon him again. 

“Williamson Slippey, you are the most altered man I ever saw. 
Five years ago you came to this place, a poor, little, insignificant 
fellow, and put up a little store. It was sucha little thing that none 
but poor men like me traded with you. I helped you along in various 
ways. You have forgotten them now, and I have not come here 
especially to remind you of them. What I did for you I did because, 
poor as I was, I wanted to see you do well. I knew that there was 
not much in you any way ; yet I knew you were poor, and I did think 
you were honest, and even somewhat kind-hearted.” 

In spite of Mr. Slippey’s growing discomfort, he was touched by 
these remarks ; for he had never before heard Mr. Humphrey (whom 
he considered an unlearned man) employ such expressive language. 
Mr. Slippey, at the allusion to his former virtues, felt his eyes to be 
growing a little moist. Mr. Humphrey continued : 

“You used to seem to be satisfied with reasonable profits upon your 
merchandise, and to be willing to allow to other people fair prices for 
what they might have to exchange. Indeed, I have sometimes known 
you to give little things in the way of charity. And then, Slippey, you 
certainly were a sober man. You can’t deny that, for you know that 
[ have often heard you when you would be trying to make little bits 
of temperance-speeches.” 

Mr. Slippey looked at the demijohn and then at the mug. As he 
could not deny, he thought, as the lawyers do sometimes in hard cases, 
that he would confess and avoid. 

“Ca — case — case o’ sickness, ’Lias. Ca— case —” 

But Mr. Humphrey paid no attention to his plea. 

“But now, since this unhappy war has come, you have gradually 
grown to be an entirely different man. You have speculated, and 
speculated, and speculated. The more money you have made the 
stingier you have become, even to your own family, and the more hard- 
hearted to the world. You have prophesied about the blockade not 
being raised, and about the continuance of the war, and the prospec- 
tive rise in the price of salt, until you have not only become bereft of 
every sentiment of charity for a poor man, even one who has befriended 
you as I have, but this night, yes this very night, you are a traitor 
and an enemy to your country.” 

Mr. Slippey seemed not to have the remotest idea of what to say in 
answer to such talk as this. He felt that somehow he had lost his 
opportunity in the beginning, and that Mr. Humphrey had gotten the 
advantage of him so completely that now it seemed useless to try to 
recover it. He could only throw back his head, and with eyes and 
mouth gaze at, and, as it were, take in Mr. Humphrey. The latter, 
conscious of his advantage, pushed on. 

“Yes, sir, I repeat it, you are a traitor to your country. You have 
been afraid, actually afraid, that the blockade would be raised, and that 
poor men like me would be able to get those things which if they do 
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not get they must die. The cries of the sick and the dying, not only 
of those who are dying from pestilence and wounds, but from that 
more unhappy malady the longing for home; the anguish of old men 
and women and children for the absence and death of sons and 
husbands and fathers, and the miseries of all the poor for the want of 
corn and meat and clothes and shoes,—all these are nothing to you. 
You have speculated in many ways. But lately you have been confin- 
ing your operations to salt: to salt, of all things the most needed and 
the hardest for poor people to get. You have bought up salt until 
you actually lie to your own wife both as to the quantity which you 
have and the places where you keep it. Not satisfied with what you 
have and the ruinous prices at which you sell it, you sometimes try to 
imagine that you are the sole proprietor of all the fossil-beds and 
brine-springs of Cheshire and Worcestershire.” 

Now Mr. Slippey thought that if there was anything that he would 
have been willing to swear to, it was that Elias Humphrey had 
never heard of Cheshire and Worcestershire, or of fossil-beds and 
brine-springs ; and he was getting confirmed in a suspicion which he 
had that the latter had been in the store long before he had exhibited 
himself. Mr. Slippey therefore had some vague notion of saying to 
Mr. Humphrey that he did not consider such conduct exactly fair. 
But still he could not but feel that the advantage was yet on the side 
of Mr. Humphrey, and that the latter was using it with a skilfulness 
that was becoming very oppressive. 

“ Ah, yes,” resumed Mr. Humphrey, now lifting his right arm, “ you 
have dealt in salt until every thought of your mind and every impulse 
of your whole nature are of nothing but salt. Everything you look 
at and everything you think about are connected in your mind with 
salt. If you could you would turn your own wife and children into 
salt, believing that thus they would be of more value to you than as 
they are now. You are in a worse condition than the poor wife of the 
exiled Lot. She was changed into salt only for disobedience in turn- 
ing to look back once more upon the graves of her fathers and the 
home of her youth. You have become a living, moving pillar of salt, 
because a disastrous war has made this necessary article of life pre- 
cious as gold ; and aside from the riches you make out of it, you love 
to be pointed at by the lean hands of the poor, and hear of them 
saying, ‘ There goes a man of Saut.’” 

Mr. Slippey began to perspire. 

“ Quotin’ Scripter on me to boot!” he feebly muttered. Mr. Hum- 
phrey had now gotten so far above him, and he saw he had heretofore 
so far underrated him both as to the amount of his information and 
his powers of speech, that he became completely hacked. Mr. Hum- 
phrey continued his pursuit. 

“ Hard-hearted man, and proud! MHard-hearted’ as Abimelech, son 
of Jerubbaal, who murdered his seventy brethren, and having taken 
Shechem and slain its people, beat down the city and sowed its deso- 
lated streets with salt! And proud! Yea, this poor little salt mer- 
chant expects to be famous, even-as David gat him a name when he 
returned from smiting of the Syrians in the Valley of Salt, being 
eighteen thousand men.” 
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Mr. Slippey began to feel as if the roots of his hair would not be 
sufficient to keep it from rising from his head and leaving it perfectly 
bald. 

“ And then to think,” Mr. Humphrey went on —“ only to think how 
utterly mean and contemptible you have become! What an arrant 
coward! What an egregious liar! Before the war and before con- 
scription you used to like to be considered a smart young fellow. But 
you have lately been growing older and older with a rapidity unprece- 
dented in human life. You have gotten into the habit lately of speaking 
of yourself as an aged man, weary with cares and the weight of years. 
Ahead of conscription in the beginning, you intend to keep ahead of 
it to the end. As soon as it was hinted that if the war should continue 
another year the Governor would call out the militia up to fifty-five 
years of age, you went right to work talking about things that happened 
before you were born, and saying that younger men than you must 
fight the battles of the country. You mean to keep ahead of conscrip- 
tion and yet keep up the activity of a man of business. If it were 
necessary for your purposes, you would be as old as the Wandering 
Jew. And you have this advantage of the enrolling officers: you 
come of such a low family, and your father was so mean and poor 
and ignorant that there was no family Bible in which to record the 
date of your birth, and there is not a respectable man living, at least 
in this neighborhood, who has ever concerned himself enough about 
you to know anything of your age. All this you know, and you glory 
in it. And yet you don’t see where you are and where you are going.” 

Here Mr. Humphrey paused, and looked as if he intended to move 
himself in some direction. Mr. Slippey, hacked as he was, now 
thought surely he must say something. 

“Ta — take — take a—take a seat, ’Lias, which —I should say — 
Mister, Mister Humphrey. Ta—take a—seat—and let me —ex—ex- 
plain.” 

Mr. Humphrey, instead of complying with this request, moved off a 
little to one side and stopped. Mr. Slippey, without moving his 
body, merely turned his head and looked at his visitor with a sort of 
cock-eyed expression. It was extremely inconvenient, and made him 
perspire more and more. 

“'Tha—thake a—theat — pleathe —won’t you thake a—” 

Mr. Humphrey, without heeding these words, came at him again in 
this wise : 

“But you could not do ali this without some compunctions. To 
repress these you have taken to intemperance—to whiskey-stew, 
forsooth! Day after day have you been tossed to and fro in the mad- 
dening vortex of speculation, never resting, never seeking rest. Only 
when the night has come, forsaking the couch of the wife of your 
bosom, forsaking the society of the children who have been born to 

you, and who, if properly nurtured and admonished, might have 
become swift and unerring arrows in the full quiver of a stout and vir- 
tuous old age, you have been coming to this miserable hole in order 
to steep your reason and your conscience in the fumes of a fiery fluid 
that is consuming the last substance of your vitality. The amount 
and the quality of the whiskey that you have consumed within the last 
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six months are perfectly shocking to humanity. When the old-time 
whiskey gave out or got too high for your mean, stingy soul, you began 
on blackberry. That got too high, and you went to potato. Mean as 
that was, you went lower yet: to tomatoes and persimmon. Oh, how 
you have cheated the poor people in this neighborhood out of persim- 
mon whiskey! A little pocketful of salt for a big bottleful of per- 
simmon whiskey! And then, lower yet, China-berry! China-berry! 
Who but the men of this generation would ever have thought of making 
whiskey from China-berries >—China-berries which only cows and robins 
eat ; thus taking away the principal article of food from the innocent 
Robin-Redbreast, the sweet songster of the grove.” 

These words about the robin affected Mr. Slippey to tears. He saw 
himself to be so much worse than he had believed that he began to 
despise himself. Yet he could but feel that some little injustice was 
done him in this last charge, having acted from, as he thought, no 
wanton disregard of the wants of that favorite bird. 

“Tha —thake a — theat — Mith — Mith— Humph—and let me 
exth — exthpl —” 

But Mr. Humphrey was deaf to his entreaties. 

“And now, within the last week, you have descended to the very 
bottom of this last infamy, and taken to Sorghum: to SorcHuM! I 
repeat it,” almost roared Mr. Humphrey, “of all vile potations, the 
vilest, Sorghum ; the very most fatal device which war and the evil 
spirit have concocted together for the ruin of this unhappy country. 
There you sit even now with an exhausted mug of stew made of sor- 
ghum four days old; and to say nothing of your looks, which are 
wretched in the extreme, the very odors you and your mug and demi- 
john dispense are such that were the very vulture here, the vulture 
that loves to riot in corruption, and had he the opportunity of preying 
upon your dying carcass, he would consult the dignity of his bill, turn 
his head, plume his dusky wings, and fly away to distant shores.” 

Great drops of sweat now formed upon Mr. Slippey’s face, and were 
coursing one another down his nose. 

“ And now,” asked Mr. Humphrey with earnest compassion, “ don’t 
you see where you are and where you are going? Nohedon’t. The 
miserable creature don’t! Oh Williamson Slippey, don’t you see that 
you are dying and going to ferdition ?” 

The poor man had had no idea of being so near his earthly end. 
Notwithstanding his advance of all conscriptions, both past and pros- 
pective, he yet had felt within himself the supplies of a life of many 
years to come, and in his blindness had believed that sorghum-stews 
were furnishing strength far behind his age. But now these words fell 
upon his ears with the import of doom. His heart ceased to beat. 
His tongue could no longer articulate. Earthly objects were fading 
from his vision, and with unutterable horror he beheld the approach 
of the eternal burnings. Oh for a little more of life! Oh for the 
opportunity of repenting and of distributing his salt among the poor! 
Too late! On the fires came rolling and roaring. Feet foremost Mr. 
Slippey glided to meet them. 

“Oh! Oh!! On!! On!!! On!!!!” screamed the unhappy man, 
and gave it up. 
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At least so he believed. 

But Mr. Slippey fortunately was mistaken. He was not quite dead, 
although the fire and the sorghum-stew had come near finishing him. 
He had fallen to sleep and to dreaming, and had subsided in his 
chair until his head was hanging over the arm next the fire. Its 
weight and that of his other upper parts had pushed one leg so far in 
that direction that his trowsers caught the blaze and his calf began to 
burn. The fire and the shriek awoke the sleeper, and it was half a 
minute before he could convince himself that he was not where Mr. 
Humphrey had said he was going. With many a slap and some kicks, 
having found out the state of things and extinguished the flames, he 
went with speed to the door, opened it, and thought that the cool 
night-air never had felt so fresh and so nice. 

The next morning Mr. Slippey was observed to have on a new pair 
of trowsers and to limp slightly. On that day he sold out his whole 
stock except two sacks, which before night were in Elias Humphrey’s 
smoke-house. In a very short time Mr. Slippey with his family 
started off in a southwesterly direction from Atlanta, and it was sup- 
posed succeeded in getting to Texas, whither he seemed to be bound. 





ALBRECHT DURER. 
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On the tomb of Albrecht Diirer at Nuremberg is inscribed the word Emicravit. 


I, 


ELL was it written. Three hundred years grown hoary 
With old-world life have drifted o’er his head, 
Since here was traced the simple legend-story : 
The Master is not dead,— 
Only gone hence, they said. 


Il. 


The Oread-winds of each Franconian mountain, 
The ancient city where they nurse his fame — 
First of possessions,— dome and arch and fountain 
Are vital with the claim 
Wherewith they hoard his name. 














Albrecht Diirer. 


III. 


Allwhither Art hath borne her smallest treasure, 
Wherever Beauty’s worship hath a place, 
His praise is spoken in yet a richer measure 
Than to his living face 
They ever spake his praise. 


IV. 
Truth with severe yet tender justice holds him 
Close to her breast. Religion on his brow 
Sets her warm kiss, with circling arms enfolds him, 
His service to avow, 
Her Art-priest then and now. 


v. 
For he did teach the ages adoration 
Of all things holy: his so sacred skill 
Came to the people like a revelation, 
Divine yet human still, 
Interpreting God’s will. 


VI. 


His Gothic fancy widened Art’s dominions ; 
His freer instincts rent the clogs away 
Wherewith old forms had cobwebbed the strong pinions 
That courted sweep and sway 
Through purer faith’s full day. 


VI. 


And so because he wrought the lore whose lessons 
Take hold on heaven and stretch to grasp the sky, 
Because his pencil breathes the immortal essence 
That time and death defy, 
Therefore he cannot die. 


Vill. 


Well then it hath been written of Albrecht Diirer, 
Through all the centuries drifting o’er his head,— 
These centuries that but make his fame securer: 
The Master is not dead,— 
Only gone hence, they said. 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 











THE GERANIUM FAIRY. 
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UDIGER the student was in great trouble as he sat in the 

middle of his little room, looking out of the one window into 
the dark and listening to the pelting rain outside. No money, no 
friends, except the widow next door and her sweet daughter Ermen- 
garde ; and his studies not yet brought to the point where profit should 
begin! That very day he had listened, with despair fighting in his 
heart against the gladness which was the first impulse, to the musical 
tinkle of Ermengarde’s fresh, joyous laughter welling up from a right 
merry heart and bubbling over the prettiest of red lips. * That very 
day he had looked into her pure eyes and fancied that he could feel 
sure at last that some of their sweetness was for him. She was so 
good to him now. All her little coquetries seemed to have vanished, 
all the rogueries and caprices she once used to delight in playing off 
upon him seemed to have been laid aside, and she was as gentle and 
kind and frank as he could wish. But to what purpose was it all, 
since he was so poor and could see so little hope of things growing 
better with him? He thought of the beautiful little way in which she 
had thanked him for the flower he had put in her hand when they met 
that evening. He thought of the sweet sound of her voice and of the 
possible deep meaning of every word that had fallen from her lips. 
He thought of the pleasant patter of her feet on the steps as she ran 
away into the house when he had said Good-Evening, and he won- 
dered if she had turned to: look after him and what were the thoughts 
she had begun to think when up once more in her own little room. 
Then he thought how powerless he was to ask her to be his wife, what 
a mockery for him to offer her a home, and how wrong and selfish it 
was to be trying to win her love, even if only by looks and tones, 
when he could do no more than win it. Then fate seemed very hard 
and he groaned aloud. At last he got up and walked furiously about 
the room, looking closely at everything init. “No! There is nothing 
of the least worth,” cried he. “They will do to leave, but not to sell. 
The morning-gown and the slippers, the clumsy old books, the lamp, 
and the rough bed — anybody that comes may take them. The old 
trunk has little but rags in it, and the old elbow-chair may seat some- 
body else as well as me, perhaps a happier being. The mother’s 
picture on the wall is small enough to go in my breast, and I will 
never miss the stupid statuette that stares me in the face with its 
owlish gravity. I will go. I will leave this place where I might have 
been happy and am not. I will go out, just as I am, into the wide 
world. Who knows but I may meet fortune, or at any rate may die? 
Better anything than live with Aer so near me and yet not mine! 
To-morrow at day-dawn I will set out.” 
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Then he flung himself on his bed dressed as he was, and commenced 
counting steadily to shut out thought and put himself to sleep. But while 
he counted, each figure as it was told out seemed to rise up a great 
giant and stagger out into a dim space far away, and the hundreds 
were monsters that he could see only a part of at a time —a great wrist, 
or a huge, fearful eye, or an enormous chin. But he kept counting on 
and on and on, until at last he did not count any more, but passed through 
a great forest of figures shadowing what seemed to be a universe of 
crystalline points, into a vast blue sea on the surface of which he 
moved gently along. Then he began to wonder if he were flying, as 
he seemed to be skimming the smooth water ; and at first he doubted, 
for he did not seem to have wings. But presently he began to mount 
higher and higher into the air, and to feel at the same time that there 
were certainly wings on his shoulders, for he was flapping them, 
though ever so softly. And delicious music came to his ears, first in 
murmuring sounds more like the tones of distant bells than any 
distinct melody, then louder and in measured notes, and afterwards in 
great golden bursts, all sweet and ravishing beyond thought, but quite 
different from anything he had ever heard before. Presently a strange 
new fragrance came upon him, and he stretched out his hands to the 
stars and could not take them ; but they melted into him, and every 
part of him trembled with delight, and he felt a rapture he was sure 
no angel could feel, for a divine consciousness was in him that he was 
at last Ermengarde and at the same time himself. And he knew that 
the white light which is perfect was shining from every part of the 
twain become one, and the shadow, the only shadow cast, was a 
bright rosy shadow of wonder that the mystery of this completeness 
had ever seemed a mystery. But the wonder grew so strong into 
a faint shade even of doubt, that was not doubt after all but only a 
straining of the soul after all the causes of things, that the shadow 
flickered ; and when the shadow flickered it seemed to take form, and 
then it checked the rush of pure air in which all the great forces of 
nature were melting into one ; and the pure-eyed spirits of the outer 
rim moving perpetually to the march of mystic numbers, whom 
however he had not before seen, cried out “ Darkness and Evil yet 
again!” and great fans of fire seemed to sweep down, and from every 
side, as if to purge the blot from pure space. He was filled with 
terror at this, for he seemed to be fast nearing a world without an 
atmosphere, when with a gasp he awoke, but only enough to feel that 
he had been dreaming, and soon fell asleep again, passing this time 
into a gentle slumber that grew gradually into deep and dreamless 
sleep. 

As the red streaked the sky he awoke and sprang from his bed, 
with unchanged resolve, but with better heart for life. The first thing 
that caught his eye was his tenderly-cherished geranium, which grew 
in a pot that stood in his window. Its fragrant leaves clustered 
thickly, and on one sprig bloomed a single tiny flower. “Ah!” cried 
Riidiger, “it is the only living thing in this dingy place. It is the only 
sweet thing I know besides Aer. I will not leave it to perish here. It 
shall be the last token I give to her before I wander forth. She will 
cherish it for my sake, and then later perhaps it will in turn help to 
keep her from forgetting me.” 
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So saying he took the geranium pot, without so much as staying to 
put anything in order, and rushed out into the open air. The rain 
was long since over, the clouds were all dispersed, and the golden 
king of day was just gleaming with his great crown over the pale 
pavement of the waiting sky. The air was full of sweet scents, and a 
bird or two sang even in the city. Riidiger waited not to hear what 
they said, but hurried to the door of his neighbor, and knocked ; 
hardly, it is true, with the hope of rousing any one at that hour, but 
out of very impatience and restlessness. But Ermengarde was already 
up, for the next moment the door opened and she appeared, her 
sweet face pearly with freshness and her eyes brilliant-soft with the 
surprise of recognition. She held the door only half-open, con- 
scious of her bare feet and loose hair ; but the same frank and trusting 
expression looked from her beaming eyes and played in happy smiles 
about her lips, which Riidiger had remarked with such satisfaction the 
day before. Riidiger, who was going away, wondered in his heart 
why he felt so rich in happiness at the sight of her whom he was to 
see perhaps nevermore. 

“ Good-morning, Riidiger,” said she. “ What is it brings you out so 
early this morning? ‘Truly, I thought that I was the early bird this 
time. But you looked troubled. What is the matter? Come, tell me. 
I know that something has happened.” 

“No,” said Riidiger, almost stammering in his haste to get out his 
words and to be away before the people began to stir. ‘“ No, nothing 
has happened. It is only that I am too poor to live any longer here 
and am going out into the wide world to seek fortune. Something I 
may find. But I stopped to bring you this little geranium, an old 
friend of mine, which I pray you to keep for my sake, that you may 
think of me sometimes when you break a leaf for your bosom. Ermen- 
garde, fare-you-well !” 

“Stay!” said Ermengarde. “Take this little sprig back to remind 
you of me. Iam so sorry you are going. But you will come back — 
I feel it, I know it. And I think the good God will bless you, so that 
something will happen to your advantage. Do not forget me. I am 
always your friend.” 

Then she gave him her hand, which he pressed warmly and kissed ; 
after which, without daring to look at her again, he turned and trudged 
doggedly away. The sprig with the geranium flower upon it, which 
she had put into his hand, he now put in his bosom; and from that 
time a strange sort of glee possessed him, a sense of gladness which 
he could not understand, but which he took for purely animal delight 
in the newness of travel and the rapture inspired by a bright day after 
gloom and storm, all acting upon unconscious hopes seated deep in 
his heart but thrilling with life and vigor. He passed out of the city 
gates and travelled on with light step, following the road before him 
with little thought of where it led to, welcoming the caresses of the 
sun and the fluttering breeze, and laughing out an echo to the gay 
carolling of the birds in the trees that lined the wayside and the 
chirping of the insects in the fields that lay beyond. One little bird 
uttered only the sweet, proud sentiment, “ We are We!” at long inter- 
vals, allowing himself time to reflect on the fulness of his bliss between 
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each chant. “Yes,” thought Riidiger, as he listened to the liquid 
notes, “and we are we too, and all the world is nothing to us in the 
perfectness of our content with each other. Oh that we could only 
gather as the birds to each other, and be happy side by side in our 
own quiet green nook! But the birds fly far and wide to seek twigs 
and straw and moss, and many another thing before they can build 
their nests ; and so must I wander forth and find me the means to 
put together our nest, before I may dare ask Ermengarde to leave her 
mother’s home for my sake.” 

So saying to himself, and pondering many and many a plan for the 
future with hopeful heart but doubting head, he strolled on, breaking 
the course of his thoughts every now and then with a cheery song. 
About mid-day he came, thirsty and a little warm, to a tiny rill which 
trickled down the bank on one side and ran in a pure stream like a 
thread of silver across the road. He stooped to drink, but, thinking 
of his geranium flower, he drew it forth from his bosom where it lay 
beside his mother’s picture. Its leaves were drooping, and the flower 
itself at the end of the sprig hung its head pitifully. “ Poor thing!” 
he said, “so soon to wither and die after having left er hands! 
Strange that my heart does not droop too! But you shall not perish 
yet. This pure, sweet water shall revive you, and let me look once 
more upon your freshness before the heat falls again upon us both.” 

So saying, he dipped it in the stream ; and as one pearly drop after 
another gathered on the flower and dropped on the leaves below, he 
felt sure for one moment that he saw a little fairy form, beautiful as a 
maiden’s first thought of love, rise from the flower with a movement 
lighter than air, and hover down like a falling snow-flake into the 
palm of his hand. Then it seemed to him that sweeping aside with a 
touch of her ‘fingers, shining like white light, the train of her robe 
which appeared to be fold on fold of blue flame, delicate in tint as the 
softest sky of mid-summer, she plucked the little flower from the sprig 
and set it over her brow in the midst of her golden hair, where it 
suddenly shone like a star. As she did this—so it seemed to 
Riidiger — her wonderful little lips, which were of ethereal flesh and 
formed of purest ambrosia, opened with music like the sigh of a flute, 
and instantly all the air around seemed to be dancing out the sweetest 
of chimes. All happened in the twinkling of an eye, and while 
Riidiger was yet wondering whether what he seemed to be seeing were 
reality or a vision from dreamland, the tender creature seemed to 
nestle in his bosom with quickly-opened and quickly-folded wings, and 
then was no more to be seen. “I could not have believed my eyes, 
had she not vanished,” said Riidiger to himself, for he had studied the 
science of reasoning and considered the going away of a thing as one of 
the surest of proofs that the thing had been. But the best proof to him 
after all that the geranium had been the home of a fairy, and that he 
was now under her protection, he had within himself. For his heart 
was warm with the hope that almost brims up to the level of assurance. 
He felt equal to the undertaking of any deed, and happy in a sense of 
new-born power. He could not help believing that the fairy was 
kissing his soul. 

But now, he asked himself, what was to be done next? Waiting by 
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the roadside, even with a fairy in one’s bosom, was not the way to 
bring about events and make fortunes. For a few moments he stood 
pondering what course to take. As he at last made up his mind to 
move forward and patiently abide in spirit what might come, it seemed 
to him that the fairy breathed softly, and that a murmuring music like 
the far-away beat of the tide upon some shelly shore were pulsing in 
rich waves through the air around him. Then strange fragrances, 
changing in fitful dance like the play of colors on dewdrops, floated 
up to him and made him happy and bold. In an instant the way 
seemed to change, from an ordinary road of travel becoming a great 
open, far-reaching meadow, dotted all over with little ponds of fire, 
some one color, some another. Riidiger could not help thinking as 
he passed close by these that the geranium sprig beside his mother’s 
picture was a talisman for him against the hot blast which came 
from them. Traversing this meadow, he came at last to a great river 
of seething pitch, on the scarred and blackened bank of which he 
paused long. But in the midst of his anxious doubts a sudden thought 
came into his mind. Going back to the greener part of the meadow, 
he cut with his huge jack-knife a great square of turf from the soil, 
and putting it upon the river boldly sprang upon it and ventured 
across. Burning-hot was the earth under his feet, and the grass that 
grew upon it was ashes before he stepped on the further shore ; but 
the protection he had with him seemed to keep the fierce stream from 
devouring him, and some secret breeze that had a sisterly soul seemed 
to press the earthern raft straight across the dark river. On the other 
side the ground was firm, and he went swiftly on until he came to a 
hollow way between hills. No sooner had he entered within this pass 
than a fierce storm began. So terrible was it that a great awe came 
over him, and he hardly dared move forward. The air seemed to 
grow black and to smell of an earthy steam, hot and damp. Great 
thunders were crashing through the sky, tumbling with their lightning 
banners through mid-air, and rumbling in long groans on the surface 
of the earth. A pent-up agony seemed to burst from the torn mouth 
of nature. The ground underfoot shook with the heavy peals of the 
thunder ; and as each ragged sheet of flame flashed across his dazzled 
eyes, Riidiger heard the wind running with wild shrieks after the dread 
fire, and shrank within himself at the fury of that sound. But taking 
courage after a time, he moved forward again. Hardly, however, had 
he taken three steps, when the wind came back and wrestled with him, 
and beating him blind for a few moments, took him up and threw him 
down, and would have torn the precious amulet with his mother’s 
picture from his breast, had he not clung to them with despairing 
energy and pressed his arms strongly against his bosom. ‘Then he 
staggered to his feet, and again moved on with fresh hope in his heart 
from the consciousness that he still had what he so much prized. And 
it seemed to him that the fairy whispered words of cheer to his soul. 
So he pressed eagerly forward. And now comes again the wicked 
wind ; and after lashing and buffeting him fiercely in the face, and, 
like a thousand panthers, trying to tear him down, the witch goes 
off treacherously to a distance and whistles a weird tune in a way to 
make one’s blood run cold, manifestly with the purpose of calling to 
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her aid a host of kindred demons, and at him again! But Riidiger 
had taken the geranium sprig from his bosom and was gazing upon it 
with the deepest longing that the fairy might appear again ; and as he 
looked, though he saw no form, a sweet, delicious influence of strange 
potency seemed to be breathed from the little thing. The air grew 
soft and sweet-scented once more, a new strength entered into him, 
and as he gazed up into the sky, he saw that the clouds and the 
storm-darkness were gone, and with them the day, which had seemed 
before only a few hours old. Night had unfurled her banners in the 
sky, and every white star seemed to be bidding him on to some bright 
destiny. Green plains stretched themselves before him, and thousands 
of beautiful flowers were blooming on every side as he walked on 
happy and light-hearted. 

After a time he came to a high mountain, the base of which seemed 
to stretch quite across the plain in which he had been journeying. He 
kept on, however, in the face of this frowning mass of bare rock, 
though he could not imagine what he was to do when he reached it, 
as it rose in a sheer height directly from the bottom thousands of feet 
into the air, and there seemed no possibility of ascending it. At last 
he came close to the foot of it, and then he saw before him a huge 
cavern, yawning ready to receive him. He wondered now if it was 
the purpose of the fairy, whom he believed to be guiding his course, 
to lead him into this mouth of darkness. But he remembered that he 
had come forth to meet all dangers and to press through all obstacles 
in the hope of winning his way to something which would make him 
able to ask his beloved to be his wife. So he resolved not to falter, 
but to go forward bravely until the aim with which he set out should 
be accomplished. Into the cavern then he pressed eagerly, and here 
in the darkness certainly the fairy seemed to be before him leading 
the way ; for a faint fluttering noise, as of soft wings, came to his ears, 
and something bright and rosy-blue, which he took to be the robe of 
the fairy, shone steadily before him as he moved on. Deep and dread 
was the darkness through which he passed ; but that shining thing in 
front, like Hope looking proudly through brooding Horror, made a 
tunnel of light through the black heart of the mountain. Nor was the 
unearthly darkness all that pressed upon him fearfully and sent thrills 
of shuddering dread through his limbs. Ribald-sounding voices, 
hoarse with fiendish passion, and broken from time to time with the 
harsh laughter of hate, threatened him, and jeered at him, and exulted 
in the doom to which he was going. Tens of thousands of voices, 
discordant and furious, shrieking out revilings, and seeming to lash 
the air with curses, mingled in a frightful tumult of sounds around 
him. The darkness seemed to quiver with the invisible wrath of the 
fiends who haunted the Lava Mountain. But Riidiger, though bewil- 
dered and almost deafened, went steadily on. At last he came to a 
place where by the rolling of the sulphurous smoke he knew that 
there was a fearful kind of black heat ever seething in a monstrous 
whirl, which, though he could not see it, would have shrivelled him in 
an instant if it had not been that his talisman seemed to preserve him 
from the fury of all fire. Here he paused, and amid the frightful 
bursts of laughter of the unseen demons, kept wondering what he was 
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next todo. Then it seemed to come into his mind that he had but to 
trust to his precious geranium sprig, and that its virtue as the dwelling 
of a strange power friendly to him would still, as before, bear him in 
safety through all dangers. So he drew it from his bosom once more 
and held it aloft. Immediately, to his surprise and delight, it rose 
into the air, lifting him with it from the earth, and with a soft light 
playing about it, passed swiftly through the heated element. In this 
way he floated (for I cannot say he flew, since he moved not a limb, 
but only held with a firm grasp the fairy treasure above his head) from 
black flame upward through each order of flame into the white heat 
of mid-earth, which indeed is not pure white but dulled by the stains 
of the earth’s rind which leak through to the centre. In this supreme 
battle-ground, where the highest orders of the earth-demons dwell, no 
sounds came to Riidiger’s ears. Indeed, his organs of sense seemed 
to be useless here, and he was not conscious of them. Horrid thoughts 
came into his mind and rooted themselves there, and claimed to be 
native-born, the children of his own soul. But the hate these fiery 
thoughts, circling madly through his brain, bore to his mother’s picture 
which lay next his heart, and their vehemence in urging him to cast it 
away, convinced him that they were demons’ thoughts poured into his 
mind by the dwellers in the heat-flood ; and drawing pure memories 
from his heart, he fought with them. Ah, it was then that his love for 
Ermengarde saved him, for some of the purest and sweetest and 
sunniest of his thoughts in the past had been of her ; and his thinking 
them over now put to flight many a wicked suggestion from the 
thought-battling spirits in the dread Gehenna through which he was 
passing. At last his swift course carried him beyond this place of 
most perilous trial, and in time through all the circles of fire on 
the other side. Little did he care now for the yells and laughter 
and fierce threats of the inferior fiends who assaulted him in the 
passage through the dimmer flames and the bitter smoke of the last 
circle. Emerging from the bowels of the mountain, he came to earth 
once more into a scorched land which lay beyond. On and on and on 
he journeyed until he came to a mighty river of fire, over which he 
floated as before, with the geranium raised over his head. When the 
fiery stream was passed he came into a green and pleasant land, filled 
with fruit beautiful to the eye, and traversed by many running brooks, 
which when Riidiger had tasted he found were wines of divers kinds, 
richer and mellower than those of Europe and Asia. When he had 

travelled safely through this region, not yielding to the temptation to 

dally by the way, he came to a pass between mountains guarded by 

dragons with forked tongues and poison-dropping quills, sharp as 

those of the porcupine, standing erect from the breast. These creatures 

disputed his passage ; but it needed but a wave before their eyes of 
the potent geranium sprig to cause them to grovel in the dust and loll 

out their frightful tongues in abject terror. So Riidiger went by them 

unharmed. 

Beyond the pass the air thickened into a compact blue ether, up 
which climbed a flight of stairs. These he ascended, it seemed to 
him for years, without any sense of weariness ; and through all that 
time he saw nothing above him but the ever-climbing stairs. Mean 
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while lighter and lighter grew his limbs, and his soul seemed to float 
with airy joy and intense consciousness of perfect life through every 
fibre of his body. The very hairs of his head felt so instinct with 
life that his soul took a delight in playing with electric swiftness to the 
end of each and all of them, and thrilled from the root of an eyelash 
to the fine edge of the crystal of his eye. He sang, and his glad soul 
rushed out on the waves of sound thus set in motion and danced 
around the earth’s atmosphere until it came back to him on the wings 
of the wind again; and yet in the midst of its swift career it still 
laughed as merrily with each bound of his blood and listened to the 
thoughts that ran through his brain. At last, looking up, he saw a 
great castle crowning the flight of steps in the blue ether. It seemed 
to be built of closely-fitting diamonds, which were poised aloft by the 
attraction of their own light for that of the sun, and rose to the height 
of twenty-seven thousand miles. Here lay the body of Brahma, 
Adam’s Eden-born son, which had risen in a trance to the Moon when 
the Deluge swept the earth, and had been lured from that dry region 
by the incantations of the Witch of Endor, in accordance with the 
instructions of her grandmother, Delilah the sorceress, and had by her 
been borne to this mid-air tower of diamonds. ‘Though only dreamily 
alive, and tired with the history of the ages he had known and with 
the multitude of chronicles which the witch kept crooning to him, he 
still had the power of turning everything he touched into treasure ; 
and the fairies were in the habit of bringing to him many common 
things of earth to be transformed into rich material. The goblins of 
those men who had lost their bodies were fond of haunting the place 
in the hope of getting near mankind again in some form, that of a 
ring or of a casket or of a gemmed goblet, or of any of the many 
precious things which the fairies took down with them to the world of 
men. ‘The race of the Genii also frequented the place ; but, as he 
had languidly forbidden the witch to permit the evil Afrites to come 
into his sight, they were obliged to content themselves with howling 
outside and gambling with comets, tossing them over the parapets of 
the palace. But since he found some amusement in the quick move- 
ments and agile feats of the Salamanders, many millions of them came 
every instant to vault in the flames of a fiery furnace which he kept in 
the courtyard of the palace. 

As Riidiger reached the great gateway he saw that he could no 
longer see distinctly anything around him, for the whole region glittered 
and glowed with an insufferable brightness, though no sun shone upon 
that part of the air. It was the dazzling splendor of the diamond 
walls and the fierce sheen of the Salamanders within which made so 
excessive alight. Three demons in red flame addressed him haughtily 
in seven languages, none of which did he understand. But it was 
clear that he was not to enter through the great gate. Immediately 
he raised the geranium sprig aloft, and drawn upward by it, he soared 
to the parapet and passed down between the red demons unharmed 
into the courtyard below. As he reached the floor of tesselated 
diamonds, the great furnace ceased to give forth its furious heat, the 
air grew soft and flattering, the castle itself was suddenly wreathed 
with flowers, and a delicious strain of music sounded forth from within. 
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At the same moment a gentle whisper like the breath of a child, with 
tones like those of his darling, came to his ear and seemed to say: 
Victor, all is done, 
Now the treasure’s won, 
Should you only shun 
One wile, and only one. 
But beware the three, 
Beware the sweetest things you see, 
Beware the magic minstrelsy. 


Entering the open doors with the geranium sprig pressed to his lips, 
and passing on, he came to the great hall of the castle. They (for 
here the geranium became alive and sat in fairy form upon his shoulder) 
entered the hall, and were met midway by a ravishingly beautiful 
woman, voluptuous in form and alluring in face and manner, with a 
rich odor of frankincense about her robes. Soft, lulling music filled 
the hall; and an Oriental couch, with pillows of silk tinted with the 
Tyrian dye, from which the imperial beauty had just risen, half hid a light 
tripod of amber near it, on which were sherbets and the most delicate 
flowers encircling the most delicious fruits the earth produces. Behind 
her on softest couches lay Helen and Cleopatra. The enchantress 
held in her hand a cup of wine, and with many blandishments and 
fond looks proffered it to Riidiger, beseeching him to taste of it. But 
the fairy’s silver voice rung out in clearest tones the warning words: 


Beware, beware, 
*Tis the last snare! 


And Riidiger, putting the cup back with his hand, said: “I love a 
pure woman.” ‘Those simple words seemed to scorch her fair brow 
and send a frightful shudder through her frame. Gathering up her 
light robes, and lifting herself into the air, she passed out into the 
courtyard and went to her own place with the wicked Arfrites, 
who were flitting like monster bats in the air outside. Helen and 
Cleopatra, moaning, lifted the silent son of Adam on their shoulders 
and followed the witch. Then a bell rang out clear, and the fairy, 
taking Riidiger to the treasure chamber where were piles on piles of 
gold and precious stones and jeweled works of art, gave him a little 
ruby basket filled with gems of great brilliancy, and said: 
Take only this: 
Enough is bliss. 

After this she led him to a room in which he saw stretched across 
the wall what seemed to be a great painting, and at a sign from her 
he drew the curtain, and lo! there was the street before his own 
lodging and the house of his beloved. “In!” said the fairy ; and, 
hardly believing his own eyes, he entered the open door, the precious 
basket on his arm. One instant he paused and looked back. Only 
the street was behind him. The fairy and the castle alike had 
vanished. Then, full of joy, he went into the room in which he had 
so often talked with Ermengarde, or rather gazed at her and loved her. 
There sat Ermengarde sewing busily, with a sweet smile of trust 
playing about her dear mouth. On her breast was a geranium leaf, 
which made him sure that he was still in her thoughts. As he came 
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nearer she looked up and saw him, and with a glad light of welcome 
in her face rose to meet him. 

“Back already!” said she. “ But I am so glad to see you again. 
You seem worn, and have a strange look too about the eyes. How 
have you fared?” 

“Tell me only this,” said he. “ How long have I been away?” 

“Only since yesterday morning,” she answered, with wonder in her 
look at his strange question. 

“ Ermengarde,” cried Riidiger, “ I have seen and done many things 
in that time — things too wonderful to believe. But here is the fruit 
of them. See what I have brought — all this wealth, which will help 
to make me happy, if I can but have what is far more precious than 
these jewels— your love, sweet girl. Dearest, I can now ask for it 
without shame. You will be my wife, will you not?” 

Then Ermengarde came to him, and putting her hands into his, 
said simply : 

“You have long had my love.” 

And the mother coming in an hour after, blessed them both. 





C. Woopwarp Hutson. 


ON THE ADIPOSITY OF POLITICIANS. 
For THe New Ecrectic MAGAzine 


NE of my friends, whom I love certainly none the less 
because he sometimes has the habit of warming his sense of 
disgust with the ginger of a sort of personal antipathy, has expressed 
some surprise that a befogged student and inveterate bibliophile like 
the present writer should have to do with politics and with politicians. 
He has no need, for himself, to perform the repeated and significant 
ablutions of Mr. Jaggers, in Dickens’s novel, for he no longer descends 
into the arena to be contaminated. His outraged sense of citizenship 
no longer turns a raw edge to the rude airs that blow upon it from the 
hustings, for he is greedy to be disfranchised, eager to continue a 
denizen of that Nephelococcygia which is set apart for the expatriated 
martyr. “For policy he hates: he’d as lief be a Brownist as a 
politician.” * 
I knew a man once, a generous spirit, and one of the most 
sensitive, beauty-worshipping souls that ever condescended to sojourn 


* Shakspeare. 
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upon this unhappy earth. This man was cut out for a poet, but by 
some odd cantrip or other his fates had made a dentist of him. 
Being handsome and skilful, he became popular, and— was ruined. 
His trade was so repulsive to him that the jaws of the people became 
almost without metaphor “the gates of Hell.” His disgust with his 
practice became a disgust at life itself; he lost his spirits and appetite 
at once, let his business go to “the demnition bow-wows,” and literally 
killed himself drinking. 

De te fabula,amice! could wish my friend to take the moral of the 
fable to himself. I could wish all the right-meaning, well-disposed 
people of our country to feel as I do that neglected citizenship is the 
dragon that is consuming us, and that the disease so fatal to the body 
politic is just these “fine disgusts ” of the virtuous. Not that I am 
in anywise enamored of politics, and especially of the politicians. 
Indeed, I should love to dwell in Utopia, and when I do go thither 
shall endeavor to become quite a Utopian ; but meantime I must 
remember that, however correct and Cato-like my sentiments, I have 
no right to injure the State, and that I am actually a dweller in the 
“model” republic, not Plato’s.* 

A witty Frenchman has said that “but for the dragon, the golden 
apples of the Hesperides would have been simply common oranges — 
three francs a dozen.” And I suppose it must have been the spice of 
adventure— I am very sure it was not patriotism nor the spirit of 
party —that first tempted me, a raw and unsophisticated youth, to essay 
the unknown perils of a “primary meeting” and the difficult dangers 
of a “Convention.” The experience thus acquired, I must confess it, 
has been rather instructive than fascinating ; but I have learned at 
least to open my eyes to the dangers of popular government, and to 
appreciate the truth of what Lagrange once said so bitterly, that 
“prejudices are simply the cast-off garments which, when people of 
sense have ceased to wear them, are appropriated to the service of the 
mob.” In one respect, however, I have found the study of politics 
interesting, because it has led me to the study of the politicians, 
whom I take to be by long odds the most original class of human 
beings I have ever encountered. I shall attempt in the present paper 
to give some of the results of my studies of character in the light of 
faction and intrigue — to haul up, so to speak, ¢anguam ex face Romuli, 
some choice specimens of my dredgings therein — to thrust a pump 
into the well of the “ Ship of State” and let the bilge-water flow. 

A certain ingenious, if not ingenuous, political acquaintance of 
mine is used to define politics in the language of the sawdust ring. 
“Tt’s all acircus, sir; all acircus! Plenty of lights, laughter, music — 
clowns to joke for you, band to play for you, crowd to hurrah, and — 
pay. Everybody jumping and turning summersaults ; and I tell you, 
sir, the best jumper and the quickest one to turn, wins!” The definition 
merits attention, for its author should know whereof he speaks, having 
himself performed some of the most astounding feats of “ground and 
lofty tumbling” upon record. It is just this facility of facing about 
which makes the modern politician so dangerous, so successful, so 





*“*Cato optime sentit, sed nocet interdum Reipublice: Joquitur enim tanquam in Republic4 
Platonis, non tanquam in fece Romuli.”—Ciczro Ad Faméiliares. 
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impossible to suppress. He is like the famous frog celebrated by a 
Western poet: 
“You raise your cane to hit him on 
His ugly looking mug, 
But, ere you get it halfway up, 
Adown he goes —kerchug !” 


It will be seen at once that my notion of the politician does not 
afford any room within its narrow compass for the conception of the 
statesman ; and indeed we have no statesmen any longer. The cedars 
have fallen, and only mushrooms grow in their places. The “fathers 
of the Republic” have left no descendants ; and their virtues even, when 
brought to the remembrance of their successors, are not a comfort, but 
a grievance and a bore. We have fallen indeed upon a time which 
has no parallel but in that period of Athenian demagoguery satirised 
by Aristophanes, when it became the legitimate business of the 
politician to be low and vulgar in order to enhance the yield of his 
sordid harvest of plunder, for which he watched as keenly as the 
fisherman watched from his high rock for thunnies. “Tell me,” says 
the rival of Cleon, in the Comedian’s Anights, “Tell me: how shall I, 
who am a sausage-seller, become a great man?” And Demosthenes 
answers: “For the very reason that you are a knave, an habitué of 
the market-place, impudent and unblushing. For,” he adds, “the 
character of public leader no longer belongs to a man of education 
and good morale, but to the ignoramus who has no scruples.” 

There is to me, however, something extremely paradoxical in the 
fact that while the modern politician is so entirely flexible in character, 
sinuous of habit, and agile of movement, he should yet be always 
inevitably /a¢, both in person and in brain. We do not look to see the 
carp’s pursy body imitate the slippery actions of the eel, and a fat man 
in a circus company would seem to be quite as much out of place as 
the proverbial fat man in Londonderry. Yet, in the “national arena” 
all the actors are inevitably fat. Indeed, they seem to make com- 
modity of their grossness, like Falstaff, and measure their extent of 
prosperity by their width of girth. Politics is possibly so near akin 
to sin as to be able to justify itself in the language of the poet’s 
corpulent wit: “Thou seest, I have more flesh than another man ; 
and therefore more frailty.” 

However this may be, the fact stands and is demonstrable, of 
eminent adiposity as a characteristic trait of the modern politician, 
both in this country and in England and France, in China and Africa, 
in Turkey and the South Seas. It is a disease too stubborn to be 
encountered by Mr. Banting’s remedies ; it is a disease so prevalent 
as to become fashionable, like goitre in the Alps, or varicose veins in 
India. No sooner does the incipient politician take his first step 
towards “swinging round the circle” of his ambitions, by getting 
himself elected constable of his native township, or by obtaining some 
little appointment or deputyship that may give him a taste of the 
public pap, than he begins, like the stalled ox, to “take on fat.” 
There seems indeed to be an extraordinary amount of butter and 
cheese in the milk of that very good old “ Cow Crumbocke,” the public, 
so that no sooner does any one taste of the yield of her pail than he 
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begins to fatten inevitably. From the simple-hearted janitor of the 
Tahitan Calaboosa Beretanee* to the Sultan of Timbuctoo ; from Com- 
missioner Yeh of China to the Grand Sachem of Tammany ; from 
Jack Falstaff to Mr. Pecksniff, from Charles V. to Papoosh Pasha, all 
the veritable politicians whom I have read about or known have been 
fat men. We indeed expect the politician to be fat, just as we look 
for fluency in the lawyer, just as we infer the ass from his ears or 
Hercules from his foot. The “cinnamon and ginger, nutmeg and 
cloves” in the old song are not more certainly responsible for the 
“jolly red nose,” than is the politician’s necessary life responsible for 
his inevitable accretiveness of oleaginous tissue. In Africa, the king 
(who is there the politician par excellence) is no longer, in Mr. Carlyle’s 
phrase, “the can-ning man,” the man eminent for wit, but the weighing 
man, the man who surpasses in fat. A lean king would as surely be 
suspected of witchcraft as Cassius was suspected of conspiracy. In 
the Ottoman Empire the adiposity of the Pasha is an almost unerring 
measure of his rank; while in China, the positive, comparative, and 
superlative degrees of mandarinism are expressed in the very language 
of corpulency, so that a “three-button mandarin” must, ex hyfothese, 
be at least that many yards about in the waist — 


“The fattest hog in Epicurus’ sty!” 

The exceptions to this rule only go to establish it upon a firmer 
basis of experience and philosophy combined, so that we are almost 
entitled to say that he who does not take on fat cannot be a politician. 
“Cassius,” some one reminds me, “and Calhoun, and the Odyssean 
‘Sage of Auburn,’ and the Trissotin of Massachusetts.” But “that 
spare Cassius,” with his “lean and hungry look,” sought not to build 
up himself so much as to overturn those whom he had to look up to. 
His motive was pure envy that Cesar should be so great, 


“and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonorable graves.” 


Mr. Calhoun was never a politician, but a political enthusiast, seeking 
not to advance himself but to promulgate his dogma. “ Wandering 
Willy” is indeed a politician, but one who sleeps no more than 
Palinurus, or an old gray rat when the cat is abroad. Insomnolence 
is of course incompatible with adiposity; men who never “sleep 
o’ nights” cannot become “sleek-headed.” As for the pattern 
gentleman from the “ Bay State,” while he will not be claimed among 
statesmen, he is assuredly too querulous and too purblind to deserve 
a place among politicians, who at any rate have blood, not turnip-juice, 
in their veins; who can be corrupt without being insignificant ; and 
who, when they call aloud for slaughter and massacre, cry at least in 
the tone of the butcher, not in the tone of the calf. 

It has been to me a matter of much curiosity and speculation to 
know what it is in the fare of “l’Amphitrion ot l’on dine” at the 
public table which is so soon able to confer upon the politician the 
“fire-red cherubinnes’ face” of Chaucer’s sompnour, and the greasy 











*Herman Melville’s Osoo. 
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contentment of Béranger’s candidate when he applied for re-election, 
saying to his constituents : 


“L’Etat n’a point dépéri : 
Je reviens gras et fleuri.” 


Why should Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, both of them riding 
upon the same quest, and sharing the same adventures, and eating the 
same fare, wax, the one of them continually more lean and lathe-like, 
the other continually fatter and more porcine, cheek and jowl? Why 
do the politicians get always fatter and sleeker, while the cares, the 
vexations, the bewilderments of life waste us others, as ill-made 
candles gutter themselves away when set in unkindly draughts? In 
the language of the eminent Artemus Ward, who, if ever showman 
could be, was fit to have charge of a whole circus and menagerie of 
politicians,— in the language of that lamented sage and exhibitor : 
“Why is this thus?” 

When Panurge was at sea in a storm, he gave vent to his feelings by 
exclaiming, “Oh that I were upon dry land once more, and somebody 
kicking me where Paddy wore his breastplate!” It has been sug- 
gested to me by a friend who is a reader of Darwin, that kicks as 
well as half-pence being among the legitimate expectations of him 
who embarks on the sea of politics, the taking on of fat may be in 
some sort a provision of nature to enable the political philosopher, by 
selection of soft flesh in thick wads, to make the state of being kicked a 
tolerable and comfortable one, just as the walrus is prepared by his 
blankets of blubber for enduring the icy seas of the pole. This 
theory, however, though plausible, cannot be sustained, for, just as 
“God hath given to some men wisdom and understanding, and to 
others the art of playing on the fiddle,” so it is unquestionable that 
when the politician was endowed with the faculty, rare to most men, 
of complacently contemplating the possibility of being kicked, in the 
line of his business, he was iso facto made epidermically secure 
against all hyperzsthetic sensibilities. The man who is used to 
drink aquafortis must be pardoned for fancying the flavor of brandy 
to be weak. The convict tied to the wheel, after his nervous system 
has been crushed by the first blow, laughs at those that come after it, 
for cruel though they may be, they do not even tickle him. Dead men 
do not care how much their pillows get awry. 

To my notion, the accretion of fat which sets in simultaneously with 
a man’s adoption of politics for a profession, is a subtle sort of sign, 
outward and visible, of an inward and spiritual change that has been 
wrought in his mental and moral condition. There are certain 
diseases of the blood which manifest themselves in some of the vital 
organs, such as the heart and kidneys, and which are classed in medi- 
cine under the general name of fa/ty degeneration. In these diseases 
there is an irresistible and constantly progressive tendency of the 
blood to secrete adipose matter at the expense of every other kind of 
tissue, continuing until all the fibre and substance of heart, kidney, 
brain, muscle, are wasted and expended, and their place supplied by 
simple fat. Something similar to this must be the process which goes 
on in a man’s mental and moral nature before he can bring himself to 
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consent to adopt for a profession the politics of to-day. The natural 
growth of soul within him must have dwindled down to a pin-point, 
wadded in insensibility like a little jewel in a mass of cotton, engirt in 
dull sensual greed like a goose in a chalk-circle. He must have been 
largely endowed with those qualities of low cunning and shameless- 
ness 
“ Which Nature, kind, indulgent mistress, gave 
To qualify the blockade for a knave.” 


The blazing sun of patriotism in him, which “so lately scorched us in 
the meridian,” * must have declined “ temperately to the west ” into an 
exceedingly mild twilight. ‘The corruption of blood, before it reaches 
that high stage when it transforms the entire body into an imposthume, 
must have gone through many stages of growth, some of which the 
very charity of human nature constrains us to suppose must have been 
painful in no ordinary degree. It is necessary that the subject should 
also have acquired 
‘“A brain that’s thick and heavy, 

A heart that’s dull and cold,— 

Too dull to feel depression, 

Too hard to heed distress, 

Too cool to yield to passion, 

Or silly tenderness.” 


Come into this condition, it is as natural for the man’s mediocrity of 
spirit to incline him to embrace politics, so long as it seems to be 
profitable, as it would be for him to turn atheist were atheism popular 
and fashionable. His nature inclines to base and gross ways, and his 
body inclines to “take on fat.” He looks upon his fat in the same 
light that Falstaff did upon his: “ Indeed I am in the waist two yards 
about: but I am now about no waste ; I am about thrift.” His fat is 
gain, just as his contentment in infamy seems gain. Poor foolish, 
blind, misguided soul, to think that gain which is merely a fatty waste 
of fibre and a miserly in-pinching of soul! Poor foolish victim of 
sordid sense! Once thou wert a man, with chances of honor, respect, 
sensibilities, but now “there’s no more room for faith, truth, nor 
honesty in that bosom of thine: it is filled up with guts and midriff!” 

The first step in every artificial fattening process is to allay nervous 
irritation and produce a low, almost torpid state of the sensibilities. 
The placid rumination and drooping sleepy eyelid of the obese ox, the 
easy luxury and gentle grunts of the styed hog, are fair types of this 
condition, which no pains are spared to bring about. So, in the politi- 
cian, his fattening is to be inferred from the low state of the sensibili- 
ties which his modes of thought and habits of life have necessarily 
induced, and vice versd, from his fatness we must naturally conclude 
the dullness of his moral being. A nervous man, a man of tender 
conscience, of fine fancies, of susceptible spirit, cannot become a 
politician, nor could he fatten and grow sleek in office. Dante says: 


“Quanto la cosa é piu perfetta, 
Piu senta il bene, e cosi doglienza.” ¢ 


And I cannot conceive of any man engaging professionally in the 


* Junius. + Infern. V1. 107. 
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pursuit of politics as now practised until he shall have first so far 
dulled his sensibilities and brutalised his instincts as to have reduced 
himself to a condition the most favorable that can be imagined for 
rapidly fattening. 

The crass and offuscate nature of the politician, that idiosyncrasy 
of his which enables him to fatten for office as the Strasbourg goose 
fattens for pies, would by the truly sensitive and conscientious spirit 
be regarded as the most terrible revenge that Nature could inflict upon 
a man for being persistently false to his holier instincts. “On a 
toujours les défauts de ses qualités ;” and it should seem that the 
course of supernal justice could not be more sharply displayed than 
in the fact that he who prefers to root in dunghills presently finds his 
tastes incline him to what he was originally constrained by his sordid 
will. From seeming to be a groveller, he actually becomes one, nor 
lifts his eyes nor his consciousness to the perception of loftier prospects. 
Paul Louis Courier, satirising Metternich, drew a picture of that hoary 
advocate for the status guo, agonised on the morning of the Creation 
and piteously protesting against any change: “ Mon Dieu! conservons 
le chaos!” And this is not an exaggerated representation of the con- 
dition to which the politician inevitably reduces himself. He comes 
very speedily to the state of the man so selfishly purblind as not to be 
able to see beyond the tip of his own nose. He has no remedy to 
present for any grievances or evils whatsoever but the song the old 
cow died of, and this song he lugubriously drones upon every occasion 
of a suggested reform : 


“There was an old man, and he had an old cow, 

And he had no fodder to give her, 

So he took up his fiddle and played her this tune: 

‘Consider, good cow, consider : 

This isn’t the time for grass to grow; 

Consider, good cow, consider !’” 
He is not vexed by the yearning consciousness, so powerful in the 
world, that men ought to be and should be better than they are. Like 
Swift, he regards the whole race as a people of Yahoos, but unlike 
Swift, he does not hate them for the vileness with which he accredits 
them. He has no enmities nor resentments, for this sort of emotional 
exhibition is something he cannot afford: it might interfere with his 
“prospects.” His charity is so universal that it is absolutely indis- 
criminate ; his good-will makes no distinction between the hand that 
helps and the foot that kicks him. As Thomas Carlyle has said: “’To 
a deadened soul, seared with the brute Idolatry of Sense, to whom 
going to Hell is equivalent to not making money, all ‘ promises’ and 
moral duties that cannot be pleaded for in Courts of Requests, address 
themselves in vain.” Upon a certain occasion during the late war, 
when our domestic economies had gone quite as much awry as our 
national economies, in default of a better servant and in utter 
weariness of the kitchen, the presiding genius of my household hired 
a German woman with a baby, who came unannounced from the 
highway and proclaimed herself to be a cook. After a brief sojourn 
of twenty-four hours, it was found she “ would not suit,” and she was 
incontinently dismissed. Inquiry elicited that she was a slut, and 
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wilful in her slovenliness. Further inquiry ascertained that the 
immediate cause of her dismissal was the fact that she had cradled 
her not too clean infant in the bread tray, and having been indig- 
nantly scolded for this frightful heresy against the comity of cleanli- 
ness, had wonderingly demanded: “Vat harm it make, den? Can 
vash!” ‘That woman has often reminded me of the politician, who 
is just as obtuse, just as incorrigible, just as ready to believe that the 
filth of the spirit will wash out as easily as the soils of the flesh. 
You cannot charge him with any corruption whatsoever but he has his 
indignant answer ready: Can vash / 

The charitable opinions of the world are inclined to favor the idea 
that the politician elects to have a “frayed conscience” in order that 
he may thereby secure a substantial coat. But the facts of the case 
seem to bring us to the brink of a still lower depth than this. When 
the French Legitimists, on being challenged for supporting Proudhon 
for the Corps Legislatif, answered that “one must pass through the 
Red Sea in order to reach the Promised Land,” they were not 
conscious that the reason’ they gave for their course was not an 
equitable but only a political reason. The conscience of the politi- 
cian is rather a convenience of speech than an existence in fact ; or 
if it do exist, it is on all important occasions like Rabelais’ monk, 
who said he never slept easily except when he was at prayers or during 
the sermon. Conscience anyhow is a thing more often talked about 
than wrestled with. Thackeray has told us his belief “that remorse is 
the least active of all a man’s moral sense —the very easiest to be 
deadened when awakened, and in some never wakened at all. We 
grieve at being found out, and at the idea of shame or punishment ; 
but the mere sense of wrong makes very few people unhappy in 
Vanity Fair.” In fact, as Charlotte Bronte has said, there are some 
people who “seem to sour in adversity, like small beer in thunder,” 
and who mistake the bile provoked by failure for the pricks of 
conscience ; who go in mourning for their losses and fancy themselves 
to be wearing crape for their sins. But the politician proper is 
incapable of even this easy sort of virtue, this lukewarm species of 
compunction. The exemplary Vicar of Bray was indignant at the 
charge that he was a turncoat and inconstant. He was not a change- 
ling, he avowed, “ for, if I changed my religion, I am sure I kept true 
to my principle, which is to live and die the Vicar of Bray.” The 
idea of moral obliquity, the consciousness of ethical delinquency, had 
never come into his mind. Speaking of Cardinal Richelieu, Isaac 
Disraeli says: “ Yet such is the delusion of these great politicians 
that, while their whole life is a series of oppression, of trouble, of 
deceit and of cruelty, their s¢ate conscience finds nothing to reproach 
itself with. Richelieu, on his death-bed, made a solemn protestation, 
appealing to the last judge of man, who was about to pronounce his 
sentence, that he never proposed anything but for the good of religion 
and the state.” And Lord Brougham, in his portrait of Mirabeau, tells 
us that: “ Living in times when even the coldest natures were kindled 
with patriotic zeal, and the most calculating were carried away into a 
forgetfulness of their own interests, he, whose nature was fiery, and 
whose conduct had been a tissue of indiscretions, seems to have always 
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practised enthusiasm as a means towards an end, and to have made 
speculations for his own benefit — first in power, next in profit — the 
business of his public life.” The language in which Madame de Staél 
has summed up the character of this brilliant politician will answer at 
once for the character of almost all other brilliant politicians, and as 
an argument in proof of the position here assumed that this class of 
individuals do not actually know what conscience means, much less 
feel its prickings. “Comme tous les hommes sans morale,” she says, 
“il vit d’abord son interét personnel dans la chose publique, ef sa 
prévoyance fit bornée par son égoisme.” 

The sentimentalist will be inclined to pity a class of men so cruelly 
deprived of such important moral functions, but the philosopher will 
know that this pity is quite thrown away, for that, paradoxical as it 
may seem, infamy and serene contentment may be bed-fellows and life- 
long companions. It is old Montaigne who reminds us that men are 
not tormented by things themselves, but only “by the opinions they 
have of things.” Hence, when Junius, in his distingué manner, tells 
us that “ after long experience of the world, I affirm before God that 
[ never knew a rogue who was not unhappy,” he was perpetrating mere 
balderdash. When it comes to the abstract question of happiness in 
this world, I take it will be found “ the thieves have bound the honest 
men.” What can the oily brain and fat-fleeced heart of the low, 
vulgar, time-serving, sense-ruled politician know of the poignant 
agonies that quiver along the delicate fibres and exquisitely sensitive 
nerves of some men,—agonies of remorse and shame for little short- 
comings, such agonies as rape, murder, arson, plunder, and even 
detection itself could not wake in his coarse and common breast! 
What can such a one, satisfied with the grossest pleasures of the lowest 
senses, and content to fatten upon such slops— what can such a one 
know of the consciousnesses that rend delicate souls asunder, and 
send too sensitive spirits to howl and shriek in the wilderness of 
despair and madness? Not for Aim 


“the brain too finely wrought, 
Preys on herself, and is destroyed by thought.” 


Caracalla must not be suspected of the soul-strivings of St. Anthony, 
nor must Domitian be credited with the fine impulses and writhing 
compunctiousness of Athanasius or Augustine. 

The mental as well as the physical constitution of these politicians 
eminently fits them for the successful and happy pursuit of the career 
they have chosen to follow. As Bacon has said: “There be not two 
more fortunate properties than to have a little of the fool and not toc 
much of the honest.” And the success which may be achieved by the 
low type of abilities which the politician brings to his work, while it 
may surprise the unthinking, is yet a matter very easily comprehensible 
to him who examines into it. Mirabeau protested that he knew “ but 
three ways of living in this world: by wages for work ; by begging ; 
thirdly, by stealing.” Now the business of the politician is simply to 
plunder for a maintenance and to pursuade the public from which he 
steals that he is legitimately earning wages for work. This profession, 
unscrupulously and energetically pursued, will be found to yield ex- 
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travagant results as the fruit of very small endeavors. “We are 
governed,” says Carlyle, “very infallibly, by the sham-hero,— whose 
name is Quack, whose work and governance is Plausibility, and also is 
Falsity and Fatuity.” The art of gaining power, residing as it does 
in a few simple tricks, is a much easier art to practise than legerdemain. 
The whole secret of it is stated in Aristophanes: “The spectators may 
know who I am if they please, dut the chorus must stand by like fools, 
that I may fillip them with quibbles.” And how easy, when you have 
gotten the manner of bowing and smiling in the public’s face, to pick 
its pockets securely! For the public has a wonderful knack at 
gaping, and of placing confidence in the 


“Men of that large profession that can speak 
To every cause, and things mere contraries, 
Till they are hoarse again.” 


Fluency and impudence have a virtual weight that is not in actual 
solidity. ‘The principle of this fluency in politicians has been stated 
by Shenstone with a remarkably humorous truth: “ Common speakers 
have only one set of ideas, and one set of words to clothe them in; 
and these are always ready at the mouth: so people can come faster 
out of a church when it is almost empty, than when a crowd is at the 
door.” These gifts suit the crowd, which, as the politicians know 
right well, is more foolish than wise, “and therefore” (as Bacon says) 
“those faculties by which the foolish part of men’s minds is taken are 
most potent.” “It is not by accuracy or profundity,” Lord Macaulay 
tells us, “that men become the masters of great assemblies.” When 
Chesterfield was in the British Parliament, he found that out of five 
hundred and sixty members, “not more than thirty could understand 
reason.” Sir Robert Peel used to say that to make a strong impres- 
sion upon the House, you must employ arguments suitable to people 
who are thinking more of dinners than syllogisms. In short, as 
Bacon’s wisdom long ago discovered : “the common people understand 
not many excellent virtues: the lowest virtues draw praise from them, 
the middle virtues work in them astonishment or admiration ; but of 
the highest virtues they have no sense or perceiving at all, but shows 
and species virtutibus similes serve best with them.” Now, with ample 
endowments of the very qualities best fitting him to work upon 
material so plastic as this, the politician only needs a fair opening and 
good practice to make his success an assurance. Practice he does not 
want: the very force of habit constrains himself to keep up his little 
game continually, even before his friends and intimates. Mrs. Siddons 
could not call for toast and tea except in iambics ; so the politician 
has been known to intrigue for votes on his death-bed. Whenever I 
see two old politicians together, though they may be simply exchanging 
courtesies about the weather, I am reminded of Fielding’s immortal 
scene between Wild and the Count. “Though the Count knew if he 
won ever so much of Mr. Wild he should not receive a shilling, yet he 
could not refrain from packing the cards; nor could Wild keep his 
hands out of his friend’s pockets, though he knew there was nothing 
in them.” In this constitution of things, the politician’s success and 
his honors can scarcely be wondered at. “Est-ce donc un prodige, qu’un 
sot riche et accredité?” asks Bruyére, thinking of the time of Louis 
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Quatorze, and of that court which “resembled an edifice built of 
marble,” being composed of men who were at once “very hard and 
very polished.” Is it any wonder indeed that a coarse and vulgar 
knave, who is yet cunning and supple, free from prejudices and desti- 
tute of principles, should be able so to steer his course and time his 
treacheries as to rise continually? 
“‘Ha-ha! ha-ha! this world doth pass 
Most merrily, I’ll be sworn, 


For many an honest Indian ass 
Goes for a unicorn!” 


There is, nevertheless, a genuine political conscience, in the throes 
of which the politician is oftentimes forced to wrestle vehemently, and 
with not trifling pangs. For success being his exclusive object, and 
charlatanry his entire means, he measures the rewards of existence 
by the degree of his success, and the character of his deserts by the 
efficiency of his skill. ‘Thus failure becomes his only hell, and blun- 
dering towards failure his only subject for compunctious visitings. 
Blunder is greater than crime always in his code: nay more, blundering 
is the only sort of criminality to which his conscience is awake. Like 
the circus-actor, he knows no enormity so great as that of “ missing 
his leap” and falling between. ‘To be the earthen pot when he meant 
to be the iron one, to be crushed instead of crushing, to fiddle instead 
of dancing, to have the cards yet miss the odd trick,—there is more 
sin in this to the politician, and deeper compunction, than all the 
sense of iniquity which in old times peopled the caves of the Thebaid 
with distracted hermits. 

Of course, being thus constituted, the first principle of the politi- 
cian’s life must be selfishness. He will cheerfully strip all the birds 
to feather his own nest. He will burn down the whole house to open 
a door for himself. He never seeks the merits of a question, but only 
its prosperous side. This makes him a true cosmopolite —“ contem- 
porain de tous les hommes, et citoyen de tous les lieux.” He easily 
transfers his support to opponents, and is firmly resolved never to 
drown while he can swim with the stream. He abandons his friends 
as readily as he coalesces with his enemies, and like a free-lance sells 
his services to the highest bidder. 





““Nisi det pecuniam, Roma totum negat ; 
Qui plus dat pecuniz, melius allegat.” * 


Honor and shame not being ideas readily comprehensible to him, 
having no faith in human virtue, nor looking upon integrity as more 
than an excessively high price put by men upon their services, seeking 
no renown, and callous to rebuke, he capers like the knave of 
Theophrastus, who, to carry a point, danced in the saturnalia un- 
masked, unblushing, yet not drunken; and has no more sense of 
guiding principle or consistency than Bertrand Barrére, of whom 
Macaulay tells us: “The impulse which drove him from a party in 
adversity to a party in prosperity was as irresistible as that which drives 
the cuckoo and the swallow towards the sun when the dark and cold 
months are approaching.” 





* Walter Mapes. 
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It is a matter of perpetual wonder to me to observe what powers of 
simulation and dissimulation these politicians possess, and how easily 
they constrain themselves and control their features, their speech, nay, it 
should seem, even their very thoughts. Trust a politician to perform 
the difficult and disgusting office of toad-eating with an inimitable airy 
grace, as if it were the most agreeable of duties. Trust a politician 
to breed butterflies from the squirmiest maggots of corruption. Trust 
a polifician to ply the wily arts of Belial until he himself believes to 
be that which his “policy” makes it advisable for him to pretend. 
But indeed I quite fancy that the corrupt ways of the politician have 
wrought damage to his reason, and that he is actually capable of 
seeing in everything just so much and no more than he thinks it 
politic for him to see. I quite fancy that Polonius not only consented 
to Hamlet’s transformation of the cloud-camel into a whale, but that 
he really seemed to see it so—his pliant politic mind being hinged as 
easily as his courtier-like knees. ‘The famous foot-mark upon Adam’s 
Peak in Ceylon is by the Buddhists ascribed to Buddha; by the 
Mahometans to Adam. Convert a Mahometan politician to Buddhism, 
and he will recognise the print of Buddha’s very toes in what he just 
now reverenced as the unmistakable vestigia of our first parent. 
There is an old story of the vicar and the lady who viewed the moon 
through a telescope. They saw in it, so they fancied, two figures bent 
towards each other. ‘“ Methinks,” said the lady, “they are two fond 
lovers, meeting to pour forth their vows by earth-light.” “ Not at all,” 
said the vicar, taking his turn at the glass ; “they are the steeples of 
two neighboring churches.” Had the dispute been referred to a 
politician for settlement, his chameleon eyes would indubitably have 
seen both the lovers and the steeples — would have detected murmurs 
from the one pair, and heard the chime of bells from the other. In 
point of fact, it is the curse of politics that the easy virtue of its 
servants enables them to tide over obstacles that would infallibly 
strand mere honest folks, and to do this without feeling a sense of 
wrong. The quack and the dupe are indeed, as Carlyle pointedly 
insists, “ convertible personages.” There is in the dupe the same insin- 
cerity, “open voracity for profit, and closed sense for truth,” that there 
is in the quack. All that is needed to be done to work the transforma- 
tion is to teach the ass that he may wag the ears for profit which 
now he wags for ridicule only. 

I take it, the politician is the sorest evil of our country, and our 
nearest danger. Sturdy old Sam Johnson tells us that “no man is 
more dangerous than he that, with a will to corrupt, hath the power to 
please ;” and it seems to be beyond question that things have come to 
such a pass in America that a man need only to protest friendship for 
the mob to obtain carte blanche, like the Cleon of Aristophanes, “to 
dine at the public table, doing nothing at all,” and “ steal on principle 
for the public service.” The tyranny of party is the legitimate fruit 
of the knavery of partisans, and both together have poisoned in their 
very sources the waters of our national life. These men find that 
ignorance and servility make to their ends, and hence, like Jack Cade 
and his gang, 

* All scholars, lawyers, courtiers, gentlemen, 
They call false caterpillars, and intend their deaths.” 
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So it happens that if a man wish to serve the State, whether for public 
or private ends, and have aught in him that may distinguish him above 
the mob, whether virtue or talent, his first step towards preferment 
must be to dissemble his invidious gift and disclaim it. He must 
deny his Lord upon the challenge of any flunkey whomsoever, and 
keep on denying no matter how often the cock may crow. The 
natural consequence, and perhaps the worst evil of this is, that there 
has opened an ever-deepening, ever-widening gulf between a man’s 
public character and his private character; and it is a common 
and a horrible assumption that if the politician lives cleanly and 
reputably within the bosom of his home and in his private circles, he 
may cheat, lie, and plunder in public life as much as he can without 
forfeiting reputation and self-respect. The entire fallacy of this assump- 
tion and the injury it works to our moral life can scarcely be too 
strongly stated. 
“Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.” 

As Cromwell was used to say, in his rather plain and highly vigorous 
Saxon, “nits will be lice,” and the man who cannot be honest in 
charge of great things will be sure to bring eventual corruption into 
small things. 

It will be inferred that I have a decided despair of the Republic. 
Indeed I cannot be expected to soar on very jubilant wings of hope 
when I see that our entire national system is grown to be one almost 
identical with that of the savages who cut down the tree in order that 
they may obtain its fruit. I cannot bring myself to view with anything 
like complacent expectation a condition of affairs which persists in 
spreading the sore of corruption, and even 


“Out of good still to find means of evil.” 


But still, and while admitting the difficulties of the situation and 
the extremities of the case, I am firmly of the opinion that it is not 
yet past cure. I believe that for one time-serving politician in every 
land, there are nine honest men who desire the good of the republic, 
and would effect it could they but be taught how. I believe that there 
is a fair skin to be brought to light beneath the sooty surface of “the 
great unwashed,” provided the adequate means of ablution are resorted 
to. I believe that, if the “scholars, lawyers, courtiers, gentlemen ” do 
as they should do by Cade’s gang, they will no longer be derided for 
caterpillars, but accepted and hailed as leaders. I believe, in short, 
that if the whole people will seriously and earnestly undertake to govern 
themselves, instead of surrendering their functions to self-appointed 
deputies and representatives, they will speedily become masters of all 
the arts necessary to effective administration, and will actually achieve 
what the false and lying demagogues are trying to persuade them is 
already theirs: “THE BEST GOVERNMENT THE WORLD EVER SAW!” 


EDWARD SPENCER. 
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The Saturday Review. 


WOMANLINESS. 


HERE are certain words, suggestive rather than descriptive, 

the value of which lies in their very vagueness and elasticity 

of interpretation, by which each mind can write its own commentary, 
each imagination sketch out its own illustration. And one of these is 
Womanliness ; a word infinitely more subtle in meaning, with more 
possibilities of definition, more light and shade, more facets, more 
phases, than the corresponding word, manliness. This indeed must 
necessarily be so, since the character of women is so much more 
varied in colour and more delicate in its many shades than that of 
men. We call it womanliness when a lady of refinement and culture 
overcomes the natural shrinking of sense, and voluntarily enters into 
the circumstances of sickness and poverty, say, that she may help the 
suffering in their hour of need; when she can bravely go through 
some of the most shocking experiences of humanity for the sake of 
the higher law of charity ; and we call it womanliness when she re- 
moves from herself every suspicion of grossness, or coarseness, or 
ugliness, and makes her life as dainty as a picture, as lovely as a poem. 
She is womanly when she asserts her own dignity, womanly when her 
highest pride is the sweetest humility, the tenderest self-suppression ; 
womanly when she protects the weaker, womanly when she submits to 
the stronger ; to bear in silence and to act with vigour, to come to the 
front on some occasions, to efface herself on others, are alike the 
characteristics of true womanliness ; as is also the power to be at once 
practical and esthetic, the careful worker-out of minute details, and 
the upholder of a sublime idealism, the house-mistress dispensing 
bread, and the priestess serving in the temple. In fact, it is a very 
proteus of a word, and means many things by turns; but it never 
means anything but what is sweet, tender, gracious, and beautiful. 
Yet, protean as it is in form, its substance has hitherto been con- 
sidered simple enough, and its limits very exactly defined; and we 
used to think we knew to a shade what was womanly and what was 
unwomanly — where, for instance, the nobleness of dignity ended and 
the hardness of self-assertion began ; while no one could mistake the 
heroic sacrifice of self for the indifference to pain and the grossness 
belonging to a coarse nature, which last is as essentially unwomanly as 
the first is one of the finest manifestations of true womanliness. But 
if this exactness of interpretation belonged to past times, the utmost 
confusion prevails at present ; and one of the points on which society is 
now at issue in all directions is just this very question — what is 
essentially unwomanly ? and what are the only rightful functions of true 
womanliness? Men and tradition say one thing, certain women say 
another thing ; and if what these women say is to become the rule, society 
will have to be reconstructed altogether, and a new order of human life 
must begin. We have no objection to this, provided the new order is 
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better than the old, and the modern phase of womanhood more 
beautiful, more useful to the community at large, more elevating to 
general morality than was the ancient. But the whole matter hangs 
on this proviso ; and until it can be shown for certain that the latter 
phase is undeniably the better we will hold by the former. 

There are certain old — superstitions must we call them ?— in our 
ideas of women, with which we should be loth to part. For instance, 
the infinite importance of a mother’s influence over her children, and 
the joy that she herself took in their companionship —the pleasure 
that it was to her to hold a baby in her arms, her delight and maternal 
pride in the beauty, the innocence, the quaint ways, the odd remarks, 
the half-embarrassing questions, the first faint dawnings of reason and 
individuality of the little creatures to which she had given life, and 
which were part of her very being—that pleasure and maternal 
pride were among the characteristics we used to ascribe to womanli- 
ness ; as also the mother’s power of forgetting herself for her children, 
of merging herself in them as they grew older, and finding her own 
best happiness in theirs. But among the advanced women who despise 
the tame teachings of what was once meant by womanliness, maternity 
is considered a bore rather than a blessing ; the children are shunted 
to the side when they come; and ignorant undisciplined nurses are 
supposed to do well for wages what mothers will not do for love. 
Also we held it as womanliness when women resolutely refused to 
admit into their presence, to discuss or hear discussed before them, 
impure subjects, or even doubtful ones ; when they kept the standard 
of delicacy, of purity, of modesty, at a high level, and made men 
respect, even if they could not imitate. Now the running between 
them and men whose delicacy has been rubbed off long ago by the 
coarse contact of coarse life is very close ; and some of them go far 
beyond those of us whose lives have been of a quieter and less experi- 
mental kind. Nothing, indeed, is so startling to a man who has not 
lived in personal and social familiarity with certain subjects, and who 
has retained the old chivalrous superstitions about the modesty and 
innocent ignorance of women, as the easy, unembarrassed coolness 
with which his fair neighbour at a dinner-table will dash off into 
thorny paths, managing between the soup and the grapes to run 
through the whole gamut of improper subjects. / It was also an old 
notion that rest and quiet and peace were natural characteristics of 
womanliness, and that life had been not unfairly apportioned between 
the sexes, each having its own distinctive duties as well as virtues, its 
own burdens as well as its own pleasures. Man was to go out and do 
battle with many enemies; he was to fight with many powers, to 
struggle for place, for existence, for natural rights, to give and take 
hard blows, to lose perhaps this good impulse, or that noble quality 
in the fray, the battle-field of life not being that wherein the highest 
virtues take root and grow. But he had always a home, where was 
one whose sweeter nature brought him back to his better self, a place 
whence the din of the battle was shut out, where he had time for rest 
and spiritual reparation, where a woman’s love and gentleness and 
tender thought and unselfish care helped and refreshed him, and made 
him feel that the prize was worth the struggle, that the home was 
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worth the fight to keep it. And surely it was not asking too much of 
women that they should be beautiful and tender to the men whose 
whole life out of. doors was one of work for them, of vigorous toil that 
they might be kept in safety and luxury. But to the advanced woman 
it seems so ; consequently the home as a place of rest for the man is 
becoming daily more rare. Soon, it seems to us, there will be no such 
thing as the old-fashioned home left in England. Women are swarming 
out at all doors, running hither and thither among the men, clamour- 
ing for arms that they may enter into the fray with them, anxious to 
lay aside their tenderness, their modesty, their womanliness, that they 
may become hard and fierce and self-asserting like them, thinking it 
a far higher thing to leave the home and the family to take care of 
themselves, or under the care of some incompetent hireling, while 
they take up the manly professions and make themselves the rivals in 
trade of their husbands and brothers. Once it was considered an 
essential of womanliness that a woman should be a good house- 
mistress, a judicious dispenser of the income, a careful guide to her 
servants, a clever manager generally. Now practical housekeeping is 
a degradation, and the free soul which disdains the details of house- 
keeping yearns for the intellectual employment of an actuary, of a law 
clerk, of a banker’s clerk ; making pills is held to be a nobler employ- 
ment than making puddings ; while to distinguish between the merits 
of Egyptians and Mexicans, the Turkish Loan or the Spanish, is con- 
sidered a greater exercise of mind than to know fresh salmon from 
stale, and how to lay in household stores with judgment. But the last 
is just as important as the first, and even more so ; for the occasional 
pill, however valuable, is not so valuable as the daily pudding, and 
not all the accumulations made by lucky speculation are of any use if 
the house-bag which holds them has a hole in it. 

Once women thought it no ill compliment that they should be con- 
sidered the depositaries of the highest moral sentiments. If they 
were not held the wiser or the more logical of the two sections of the 
human race, they were held the more religious, the more angelic, the 
better taught of God, and the nearer to the way of grace. Now they 
repudiate the assumption as an insult, and call that the sign of their 
humiliation which was once their distinguishing glory. ‘They don’t 
want to be patient ; self-sacrifice is only a euphemism for slavish sub- 
mission to manly tyranny ; the quiet peace of home is miserable mono- 
tony; and though they have not come to the length of renouncing 
the Christian virtues: theoretically, their theory makes but weak 
practice, and the womanliness integral to Christianity is by no means 
the rule of life of modern womanhood. But the oddest part of the 
present odd state of things is the curious blindness of women to what 
is most beautiful in themselves. And granting even that the world 
has turned so far upside down that the one sex does not care to please 
the other, still there is a good of itself in beauty, which some of our 
modern women seem to overlook. And of all kinds of beauty that 
which is included in what we mean by womanliness is the greatest and 
the most beautiful. A womanly woman has neither vanity nor hard- 
ness. She may be pretty, most likely she is, and she may know it; 
for, not being a fool, she cannot help seeing it when she looks at 
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herself in the glass ; but knowing the fact is not being conscious of 
the possession, and a pretty woman, if of the right ring, is not vain, 
though she prizes her beauty as she ought. And she is as little hard 
as vain. Her soul is not given up to ribbons, but neither is she 
indifferent to externals, and to dress among them. She knows that 
part of her natural mission is to please and be charming, and she 
knows that dress sets her off, and that men feel more enthusiastically 
towards her when she is looking fresh and pretty than when she is a 
dowdy and a fright. And, being womanly, she likes the admiration 
of men, and thinks their love a better thing than their indifference. 
If she likes men she loves children, and neither shunts them to the 
nursery siding, nor frets over her miseries when forced to have them 
about her. She knows that she was designed by God and nature for 
a mother, sent into the world for that purpose mainly, and she knows 
that rational maternity means more than simply giving life, and then 
leaving it to others to preserve it. She has no newfangled notions 
about the animal character of motherhood, or about the degrading 
character of housekeeping. On the contrary, she thinks a populous 
and happy nursery one of the greatest blessings of her state, and she 
puts her pride in the perfect ordering, the exquisite arrangements, the 
comfort, thoughtfulness, and beauty of her house. She is not above 
her méticr as a woman, and she does not want to ape the manliness 
she can never possess. 

She has always been taught that, as there are certain manly virtues, 
so are there certain feminine ones; and that she is the most womanly 
among women who has those virtues in greatest abundance and in the 
highest perfection. She has taken it to heart that patience, self-sacri- 
fice, tenderness, quietness, with some others, of which modesty is one, 
are the virtues more especially feminine ; just as courage, justice, 
fortitude, and the like, belong to men. Passionate ambition, virile 
energy, the love of strong excitement, self-assertion, fierceness, and 
an undisciplined temper, are all qualities which detract from her idea 
of womanliness, and which make her less beautiful than she was 
meant to be ; consequently she has cultivated all the meek and tender 
affections, all the unselfishness and thought for others which have 
hitherto been the distinctive property of woman, by the exercise of 
which she has done her best work, and earned her highest place. She 
thinks it no degradation that she should take pains to please, to 
soothe, to comfort the man who all day long has been doing irksome 
work that her home may be beautiful and her life at ease. She does 
not think it incumbent on her, as a woman of spirit, to fly out at an 
impatient word, to answer back a momentary irritation with defiance, 
to play Roland to his Oliver ; her womanliness inclines her to loving 
forbearance, to patience under difficulties, to unwearied cheerfulness 
under such portion of the inevitable burden as may have been laid on 
her ; she does not hold herself predestined by nature to receive only 
the best of everything, and deem herself affronted where her cross is 
bound on her shoulders. Rather, she understands that she too must 
take the rough with the smooth ; but that, as her husband’s way in life 
is rougher than hers, his trials greater, his burden heavier, it is her 
duty — and her privilege — to help him all she can with her tenderness 
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and her love ; and to give back to him at home, if in a different form, 
some of the care he has expended while abroad to make her path 
smooth. In a word, the womanliness which we all once loved and 
have still a kind of traditional belief in is the womanliness that 
regards the wishes of men as of some weight in female action — that 
holds to love rather than opposition ; to reverence, not defiance ; that 
takes more pride in her husband’s fame than in her own ; that glories 
in the protection of his name, and in her state as wife ; that feels the 
honour given to her as wife and matron far dearer than any she may 
earn for personal prowess ; and that believes in her consecration as a 
helpmeet for man, not in a rivalry which a few generations will ripen 
into a coarse and bitter enmity. 


ROCOCO. 


For Tue New Ecvectic MAGAZINE 


OU cannot see the reason why 
My heart should love these flowers still ; 
You cannot tell the cause why I, 
Through changing good and ill, 
Should hold one link unloosed between 
The things that are—and might have been. 


That from the subtle-scented Past 
The fragrance of a dying hope 
Should sometimes come, and far outlast 
All flowers on the slope, 
Among whose newer life my feet 
Now wander on, now half retreat. 


How these dead leaves, pressed close and cold, 
A living memory embalm, 

Fairer than all fair loves of old; 
How from the golden calm 

That wraps me now, sometimes my eyes 

Look backward with a sad surprise. 
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You cannot see the phantom hours 
Come back from that far spirit-land ; 

The spell of these long-faded flowers 
You cannot understand : 

Let be; the things are not that were, 
And Time’s a sad interpreter.’ 


Ah well, #’importe / ’tis better so, 
I would not have you waste one sigh: 
Who knoweth how to live, should know 
How, when Fate calls, to die; 
And if one heart must quite forget, 
What matters ?— one remembers yet. 


And so in neither doubt nor scorn 

I lay these simple flowers by, 
For lightly won is lightly worn 

And lightly lost,— but I 
Who win not, cannot lose; and so 
Give back the flowers and let me go. 


BARTON GREY. 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
CHAPTER XV. 

IMPEACHED. 


EVILLE LANDLESS had started so early and walked at so 

good a pace, that when the church-bells began to ring in 
Cloisterham for morning-service, he was eight miles away. As he 
wanted his breakfast by that time, having set forth on a crust of 
bread, he stopped at the next roadside tavern to refresh. 

Visitors in want of breakfast— unless they were horses or cattle, 
for which class of guests there was preparation enough in the way of 
water-trough and hay—were so unusual at the sign of The Tilted 
Wagon, that it took a long time to get the wagon into the track of tea 
and toast and bacon, Neville, in the interval, sitting in a sanded 
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parlor, wondering in how long a time after he had gone, the sneezy 
fire of damp fagots would begin to make somebody else warm. 

Indeed, ‘The Tilted Wagon, as a cool establishment on the top of a 
hill, where the ground before the door was puddled with damp hoofs 
and trodden straw ; where a scolding landlady slapped a moist baby 
(with one red sock on and one wanting) in the bar ; where the cheese 
was cast aground upon a shelf, in company with a mouldy table-cloth 
and a green-handled knife, in a sort of cast-iron canoe ; where the 
pale-faced bread shed tears of crumb over its shipwreck in another 
canoe ; where the family linen, half washed and half dried, led a public 
life of lying about ; where everything to drink was drunk out of mugs, 
and everything else was suggestive of a rhyme to mugs — The Tilted 
Wagon, all these things considered, hardly kept its painted promise 
of providing good entertainment for Man and Beast. However, Man, 
in the present case, was not critical, but took what entertainment he 
could get, and went on again after a longer rest than he needed. 

He stopped at some quarter of a mile from the house, hesitating 
whether to pursue the road, or to follow a cart-track between two high 
hedgerows, which led across the slope of a breezy heath, and evidently 
struck into the road again by-and-bye. He decided in favor of this 
latter track, and pursued it with some toil, the rise being steep, and 
the way worn into deep ruts. 

He was laboring along, when he became aware of some other 
pedestrians behind him. As they were coming up at a faster pace 
than his, he stood aside, against one of the high banks, to let them 
pass. But their manner was very curious. Only four of them passed. 
Other four slackened speed, and loitered as intending to follow him 
when he should go on. The remainder of the party (half a dozen 
perhaps) turned, and went back at a great rate. 

He looked at the four behind him, and he looked at the four before 
him. They all returned his look. He resumed his way. The four 
in advance went on, constantly looking back ; the four in the rear 
came closing up. 

When they all ranged out from the narrow track upon the open 
slope of the heath, and this order was maintained, let him diverge as 
he would to either side, there was no longer room to doubt that he 
was beset by these fellows. He stopped, as a last test; and they all 
stopped. 

“Why do you attend upon me in this way?” he asked the whole 
body. “Are you a pack of thieves?” 

“Don’t answer him,” said one of the number; he did not see 
which. ‘“ Better be quiet.” 

“ Better be quiet?” repeated Neville. ‘Who said so?” 

Nobody replied. 

“It’s good advice, whichever of you skulkers gave it,” he went on, 
angrily. “I will not submit to be penned in between four men there, 
and four men there. I wish to pass, and I mean to pass, those four 
in front.” 

They were all standing still, himself included. 

“Tf eight men, or four men, or two men, set upon one,” he pro- 
ceeded, growing more enraged, “the one has no chance but to set his 
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mark upon some of them. And by the Lord I'll do it, if I am inter- 
rupted any further!” 

Shouldering his heavy stick, and quickening his pace, he shot on to 
pass the four ahead. The largest and strongest man of the number 
changed swiftly to the side on which he came up, and dexterously 
closed with him and went down with him; but not before the heavy 
stick had descended smartly. 

“Let him be!” said this man in a suppressed voice, as they strug- 
gled together on the grass. “Fair play! His is the build of a girl 
to mine, and he’s got a weight strapped to his back besides. Let him 
alone. I'll manage him.” 

After a little rolling about, in a close scuffle, which caused the faces 
of both to be besmeared with blood, the man took his knee from 
Neville’s chest, and rose, saying, “There! Now take him arm in arm, 
any two of you!” 

It was immediately done. 

“ As to our being a pack of thieves, Mr. Landless,” said the man, 
as he spat out some blood, and wiped more from his face, “ you know 
better than that, at mid-day. We wouldn’t have touched you, if you 
hadn’t forced us. We’re going to take you round to the high-road, 
anyhow, and you'll find help enough against thieves there, if you want 
it. Wipe his face, somebody ; see how it’s a trickling down him!” 

When his face was cleansed, Neville recognised in the speaker, Joe, 
driver of the Cloisterham omnibus, whom he had seen but once, and 
that on the day of his arrival. 

“ And what I recommend you for the present, is, don’t talk, Mr. 
Landless. You'll find a friend waiting for you, at the high-road — 
gone ahead by the other way when we split into two parties — 
and you had much better say nothing till you come up with him. 
Bring that stick along, somebody else, and let’s be moving!” 

Utterly bewildered, Neviile stared around him and said not a word. 
Walking between his two conductors, who held his arms in theirs, he 
went on, as in a dream, until they came again into the high-road, and 
into the midst of a little group of people. The men who had turned 
back were among the group, and its central figures were Mr. Jasper 
and Mr. Crisparkle. Neville’s conductors took him up to the Minor 
Canon, and there released him, as an act of deference to that gentle- 
man. 

“What is all this, sir? What is the matter? I feel as if I had lost 
my senses!” cried Neville, the group closing in around him. 

“Where is my nephew?” asked Mr. Jasper, wildly. 

“Where is your nephew?” repeated Neville. “Why do you ask 
me?” 

“T ask you,” retorted Jasper, “because you were the last person in 
his company, and he is not to be found.” 

“Not to be found!” cried Neville, aghast. 

“Stay, stay,” said Mr. Crisparkle. “Permit me, Jasper. Mr. 
Neville, you are confounded ; collect your thoughts; it is of great 
importance that you should collect your thoughts ; attend to me.” 

“T will try, sir, but I seem mad.” 

“You left Mr. Jasper’s last night, with Edwin Drood?” 
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“Yes.” 

“ At what hour ?” 

“Was it at twelve o’clock?” asked Neville, with his hand to his 
confused head, and appealing to Jasper. 

“Quite right,” said Mr. Crisparkle ; “the hour Mr. Jasper has 
already named to me. You went down to the river together?” 

“Undoubtedly. To see the action of the wind there.” 

“What followed? How long did you stay there ?” 

“About ten minutes; I should say not more. We then walked 
together to your house, and he took leave of me at the door.” 

“Did he say that he was going down to the river again?” 

“No. He said that he was going straight back.” 

The bystanders looked at one another, and at Mr. Crisparkle. To 
whom, Mr. Jasper, who had been intensely watching Neville, said, in 
a low, distinct, suspicious voice, “What are those stains upon his 
dress?” 

All eyes were turned toward the blood upon his clothes. 

“‘ And here are the same stains upon this stick!” said Jasper, taking 
it from the hand of the man who held it. ‘I know the stick to be his, 
and he carried it last night. What does this mean?” 

“In the name of God, say what it means, Neville!” urged Mr. 
Crisparkle. : 

“That man and I,” said Neville, pointing out his late adversary, 
“had a struggle for the stick just now, and you may see the same 
marks on him, sir. What was I to suppose, when I found myself 
molested by eight people? Could I dream of the true reason when 
they would give me none at all?” 

They admitted that they had thought it discreet to be silent, and 
that the struggle had taken place. And yet the very men who had 
seen it looked darkly at the smears which the bright cold air had 
already dried. 

“We must return, Neville,” said Mr. Crisparkle. “Of course you 
will be glad to come back to clear yourself?” 

“Of course, sir.” 

“Mr. Landless will walk at my side,” the Minor Canon continued, 
looking around him. “Come, Neville!” 

They set forth on the walk back ; and the others, with one excep- 
tion, straggled after them at various distances. Jasper walked on the 
other side of Neville, and never quitted that position. He was silent, 
while Mr. Crisparkle more than once repeated his former questions, 
and while Neville repeated his former answers ; also, while they both 
hazarded some explanatory conjectures. He was obstinately silent, 
because Mr. Crisparkle’s manner directly appealed to him to take 
some part in the discussion, and no appeal would move his fixed face. 
When they drew near to the city, and it was suggested by the Minor 
Canon that they might do well in calling on the Mayor at once, he 
assented with a stern nod ; but he spake no word until they stood in 
Mr. Sapsea’s parlor. 

Mr. Sapsea being informed by Mr. Crisparkle of the circumstances 
under which they desired to make a voluntary statement before him, 
Mr. Jasper broke silence by declaring that he placed his whole 
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reliance, humanly speaking, on Mr. Sapsea’s penetration. There was 
no conceivable reason why his nephew should have suddenly ab- 
sconded, unless Mr. Sapsea could suggest one, and then he would 
defer. There was no intelligible likelihood of his having returned to 
the river, and been accidentally drowned in the dark, unless it should 
appear likely to Mr. Sapsea, and then again he would defer. He 
washed his hands as clean as he could of all horrible suspicions, unless 
it should appear to Mr. Sapsea that some such were inseparable from 
his last companion before his disappearance (not on good terms with 
previously), and then, once more, he would defer. His own state of 
mind, he being distracted with doubts, and laboring under dismal! 
apprehensions, was not to be safely trusted ; but Mr. Sapsea’s was. 

Mr. Sapsea expressed his opinion that the case had a dark look ; in 
short (and here his eyes’ rested full on Neville’s countenance), an Un- 
English complexion. Having made this grand point, he wandered 
into a denser haze and maze of nonsense than even a mayor might 
have been expected to disport himself in, and came out of it with the 
brilliant discovery that to take the life of a fellow-creature was to take 
something that didn’t belong to you. He wavered whether or no he 
should at once issue his warrant for the committal of Neville Landless 
to jail, under circumstances of grave suspicion; and he might have 
gone so far as to do it, but for the indignant protest of the Minor 
Canon, who undertook for the young man’s remaining in his own 
house, and being produced by his own hands, whenever demanded. 
Mr. Jasper then understood Mr. Sapsea to suggest that the river 
should be dragged, that its banks should be rigidly examined, that 
particulars of the disappearance should be sent to all outlying places 
and to London, and that placards and advertisements should be 
widely circulated, imploring Edwin Drood, if for any unknown reason 
he had withdrawn himself from his uncle’s home and society, to take 
pity on that loving kinsman’s sore bereavement and distress, and 
somehow inform him that he was yet alive. Mr. Sapsea was perfectly 
understood, for this was exactly his meaning (though he had said 
nothing about it); and measures were taken toward all these ends 
immediately. 

It would be difficult to determine which was the more oppressed 
with horror and amazement, Neville Landless or John Jasper. But 
that Jasper’s position forced him to be active, while Neville’s forced 
him to be passive, there would have been nothing to choose between 
them. Each was bowed down and broken. 

With the earliest light of the next morning, men were at work upon 
the river, and other men — most of whom volunteered for the service — 
were examining the banks., All the livelong day the search went on ; 
upon the river, with barge and pole, and drag and net; upon the 
muddy and rushy shore, with jack-boot, hatchet, spade, rope, dogs, and 
all imaginable appliances. Even at night the river was specked with 
lanterns, and lurid with fires; far-off creeks, into which the tide 
vashed as it changed, had their knots of watchers, listening to the 
lapping of the stream, and looking out for any burden it might bear ; 
remote shingly causeways near the sea, and lonely points off which 
there was a race of water, had their unwonted flaring cressets and 
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rough-coated figures when the next day dawned; but no trace of 
Edwin Drood revisited the light of the sun. 

All that day, again the search went on. Now, in barge and boat ; 
and now ashore among the osiers, or tramping amidst mud and stakes 
and jagged stones in low-lying places, where solitary water-marks and 
signals of strange shapes showed like spectres, John Jasper worked 
and toiled. But to no purpose; for still no trace of Edwin Drood 
revisited the light of the sun. 

Setting his watches for that night again, so that vigilant eyes should 
be kept on every change of tide, he went home exhausted. Unkempt 
and disordered, bedaubed with mud that had dried upon him, and with 
much of his clothing torn to rags, he had but just dropped into his 
easy-chair, when Mr. Grewgious stood before him. 

“This is strange news,” said Mr. Grewgious. 

“ Strange and fearful news.” 

Jasper had merely lifted up his heavy eyes to say it, and now 
dropped them again as he drooped, worn out, over one side of his 
easy-chair. 

Mr. Grewgious smoothed his head and face, and stood looking at 
the fire. 

“ How is your ward ?” asked Jasper, after a time, in a faint, fatigued 
voice. 

“Poor little thing! You may imagine her condition.” 

“Have you seen his sister?” inquired Jasper, as before. 

“Whose ?” 

The curtness of the counter-question, and the cool, slow manner in 
which, as he put it, Mr. Grewgious moved his eyes from the fire to his 
companion’s face, might at any other time have been exasperating. 
In his depression and exhaustion, Jasper merely opened his eyes to 
say, “ The suspected young man’s.” 

“Do you suspect him?” asked Mr. Grewgious. 

“T don’t know what to think. I cannot make up my mind.” 

“Nor I,” said Mr. Grewgious. “ But, as you spoke of him as the 
suspected young man, I thought you 4ad made up your mind.— I have 


just left Miss Landless.” 


“What is er state?” 

“ Defiance of all suspicion, and unbounded faith in her brother.” 

“ Poor thing !” 

“ However,” pursued Mr. Grewgious, “it is not of her that I came 
to speak. It is of my ward. I have a communication to make that 
will surprise you. At least, it has surprised me.” 

Jasper, with a groaning sigh, turned wearily in his chair. 

“Shall I put it off till to-morrow?” said Mr. Grewgious. “ Mind! 
{ warn you, that I think it will surprise you!” 

More attention and concentration came into John Jasper’s eyes as 
they caught sight of Mr. Grewgious, smoothing his head again, and 
again looking at the fire, but now with a compressed and determined 
mouth. 

“ What is it?” demanded Jasper, becoming upright in his chair. 

“To be sure,” said Mr. Grewgious provokingly, slowly, and internally, 
as he kept his eyes on the fire, “I might have known it sooner; she 
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gave me the opening ; but I am such an exceedingly Angular man, 
that it never occurred to me; I took all for granted.” 

“What is it?” demanded Jasper, once more. 

Mr. Grewgious, alternately opening and shutting the palms of his 
hands as he warmed them at the fire, and looking fixedly at him side- 
ways, and never changing either his action or his look in all that fol- 
lowed, went on to reply: 

“This young couple, the lost youth and Miss Rosa, my ward, though 
so long betrothed, and: so long recognising their betrothal, and so near 
being married —” 

Mr. Grewgious saw a staring white face, and two quivering white 
lips, in the easy-chair, and saw two muddy hands gripping its sides. 
But for the hands, he might have thought he had never seen the face. 

“This young couple came gradually to the discovery (made on 
both sides pretty equally, I think) that they would be happier and 
better, both in their present and their future lives, as affectionate 
friends, or say rather as brother and sister, than as husband and 
wife.” 

Mr. Grewgious saw a lead-colored face in the easy-chair, and on its 
surface dreadful starting drops, or bubbles, as if of steel. 

“This young couple formed at length the healthy resolution of inter- 
changing their discoveries, openly, sensibly, and tenderly. They met 
for that purpose. After some innocent and generous talk, they agreed 
to dissolve their existing, and their intended, relations, forever and 
ever.” 

Mr. Grewgious saw a ghastly figure rise, open-mouthed, from the 
easy-chair, and lift its outspread hands toward its head. 

“One of this young couple, and that one your nephew, fearful, 
however, that in the tenderness of your affection for him you would 
be bitterly disappointed by so wide a departure from his projected life, 
forbore to tell you the secret, for a few days, and left it to be dis- 
closed by me, when I should come down to speak to you, and he 
would be gone. I speak to you, and he is gone.” 

Mr. Grewgious saw the ghastly figure throw back its head, clutch 
its hair with its hands, and turn with a writhing action from him. 

“T have now said all I have to say, except that this young couple 
parted, firmly, though not without tears and sorrow, on the evening 
when you last saw them together.” 

Mr. Grewgious heard a terrible shriek, and saw no ghastly figure, 
sitting or standing ; saw nothing but a heap of torn and miry clothes 
upon the floor. 

Not changing his action even then, he opened and shut the palms 
of his hands as he warmed them, and looked down at it. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


DEVOTED. 


WHEN John Jasper recovered from his fit or swoon, he found himself 
being tended by Mr. and Mrs. Tope, whom his visitor had summoned 
for the purpose. His visitor, wooden of aspect, sat stiffly in a chair, 
with his hands upon his knees, watching his recovery. 
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“There! You’ve come to nicely now, sir,” said the tearful Mrs. 
Tope ; “you were thoroughly worn out, and no wonder!” 

“A man,” said Mr. Grewgious, with his usual air of repeating a 
lesson, “cannot have his rest broken, and his mind cruelly tormented, 
and his body overtaxed by fatigue, without being thoroughly worn 
out.” 

“TI fear I have alarmed you?” Jasper apologised faintly, when he 
was helped into his easy-chair. 

“ Not at all, I thank you,” answered Mr. Grewgious. 

“You are too considerate.” 

“Not at all, I thank you,” answered Mr. Grewgious again. 

“You must take some wine, sir,” said Mrs. Tope, “and the jelly 
that I had ready for you, and that you wouldn’t put your lips to at 
noon, though I warned you what would come of it, you know, and you 
not breakfasted ; and you must have a wing of the roast fowl that has 
been put back twenty times if it’s been put back once. It shall all 
be on the table in five minutes, and this good gentleman belike will 
stop and see you take it.” 

This good gentleman replied with a snort, which might mean yes or 
no, or anything, or nothing, and which Mrs. Tope would have found 
highly mystifying, but that her attention was divided by the service of 
the table. 

“You will take something with me?” said Jasper, as the cloth was 
laid. 

“T couldn’t get a morsel down my throat, I thank you,” answered 
Mr. Grewgious. 

Jasper both ate and drank almost voraciously. Combined with the 
hurry in his mode of doing it, it was an evident indifference to the 
taste of what he took, suggesting that he ate and drank to fortify 
himself against any other failure of the spirits, far more than to gratify 
his palate. Mr. Grewgious in the meantime sat upright, with no 
expression in his face, and a hard kind of imperturbably polite protest 
all over him ; as though he would have said in reply to some invitation 
to discourse: “I couldn’t originate the faintest approach to an 
observation on any subject whatever, I thank you.” 

“Do you know,” said Jasper, when he had pushed away his plate 
and glass, and had sat meditating for a few minutes, “do you know 
that I find some crumbs of comfort in the communication with which 
you have so much amazed me?” 

“ Do you?” returned Mr. Grewgious ; pretty plainly adding the 
unspoken clause: “I don’t, I thank you!” 

“ After recovering from the shock of a piece of news of my dear 
boy, so entirely unexpected, and so destructive of all the castles I had 
built for him ; and after having had time to think of it ; yes.” 

“T shall be glad to pick up your crumbs,” said Mr. Grewgious dryly. 

“Is there not, or is there—if I deceive myself, tell me so, and 
shorten my pain — is there not, or is there, hope that, finding himself 
in this new’ position, and becoming sensitively alive to the awkward 
burden of explanation, in this quarter, and that, and the other, with 
which it would load him, he avoided the awkwardness and took to 
flight ?” 
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“Such a thing might be!” said Mr. Grewgious, pondering. 

“Such a thing has been. I have read of cases in which people, 
rather than face a seven-days’ wonder, and have to account for them- 
selves to the idle and impertinent, have taken themselves away, and 
been long unheard of.” 

“T believe such things have happened,” said Mr. Grewgious, ponder- 
ing still. 

“When I had, and could have, no suspicion,” pursued Jasper, 
eagerly following the new track, “ that the dear lost boy had withheld 
anything from me —most of all, such a leading matter as this — what 
gleam of light was there for me in the whole black sky? When | 
supposed that his intended wife was here, and his marriage close at 
hand, how could I entertain the possibility of his voluntarily leaving 
this place, in a manner that would be so unaccountable, capricious, 
and cruel? But, now that I know what you have told me, is there no 
little chink through which day pierces? Supposing him to have dis- 
appeared of his own act, is not his disappearance more accountable 
and less cruel? ‘The fact of his having just parted from your ward, 
is in itself a sort of reason for his going away. It does not make his 
mysterious departure the less cruel to me, it is true ; but it relieves it 
of cruelty to her.” 

Mr. Grewgious could not but assent to this. 

“* And even as to me,” continued Jasper, still pursuing the new track, 
with ardor, and, as he did so, brightening with hope, “he knew that 
you were coming to me; he knew that you were intrusted to tell me 
what you have told me ; if your doing so has awakened a new train of 
thought in my perplexed mind, it reasonably follows that, from the 
same premises, he might have foreseen the inferences that I should 
draw. Grant that he did foresee them ; and even the cruelty to me — 
and who am I ?— John Jasper, Music Master !— vanishes.” 

Once more, Mr. Grewgious could not but assent to this. 

“YT have had my distrusts, and terrible distrusts they have been,” 
said Jasper ; “but your disclosure, overpowering as it was at first — 
showing me that my own dear boy had had a great disappointing 
reservation from me, who so fondly loved him —kindles hope within 
me. You do not extinguish it when I state it, but admit it to be a 
reasonable hope. I begin to believe it possible:” here he clasped 
his hands: “that he may have disappeared from among us of his own 
accord, and that he may yet be alive and weli!” 

Mr. Crisparkle came in at the moment. ‘To whom Mr. Jasper 
repeated : 

“T begin to believe it possible that he may have disappeared of his 
own accord, and may yet be alive and well!” 

Mr. Crisparkle taking a seat, and inquiring: “Why so?” Mr. 
Jasper repeated the arguments he had just set forth. If they had 
been less plausible than they were, the good Minor Canon’s mind 
would have been in a state of preparation to receive them, as ex- 
culpatory of his unfortunate pupil. But he, too, did really attach 
great importance to the lost young man’s having been, so immediately 
before his disappearance, placed in a new and embarrassing relation 
toward every one acquainted with his projects and affairs ; and the 
fact seemed to him to present the question in a new light. 
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“ T stated to Mr. Sapsea, when we waited on him,” said Jasper: as 
he really had done: “ that there was no quarrel or difference between 
the two young men at their last meeting. We all know that their first 
meeting was, unfortunately, very far from amicable ; but all went 
smoothly and quietly when they were last together at my house. My 
dear boy was not in his usual spirits; he was depressed —I noticed 
that — and I am bound henceforth to dwell upon the circumstance the 
more, now that I know there was a special reason for his being 
depressed : a reason, moreover, which may possibly have induced him 
to absent himself.” 

“T pray to Heaven it may turn out so!” exclaimed Mr. Crisparkle. 

“ J pray to Heaven it may turn out so!” repeated Jasper. “You 
know —and Mr. Grewgious should now know likewise — that I took 
a great prepossession against Mr. Neville Landless, arising out of his 
furious conduct on that first occasion. You know that I came to you, 
extremely apprehensive, on my dear boy’s behalf, of his mad violence. 
You know that I even entered in my Diary, and showed the entry 
to you, that I had dark forebodings against him. Mr. Grewgious 
ought to be possessed of the whole case. He shall not, through any 
suppression of mine, be informed of a part of it, and kept in ignorance 
of another part of it. I wish him to be good enough to understand 
that the communication he has made to me has hopefully influenced 
my mind, in spite of its having been, before this mysterious occurrence 
took place, profoundly impressed against young Landless.” 

This fairness troubled the Minor Canon much. He felt that he was 
not as open in his own dealing. He charged against himself reproach- 
fully that he had suppressed, so far, the two points of a second strong 
outbreak of temper against Edwin Drood on the part of Neville, and 
of the passion of jealousy having, to his own certain knowledge, 
flamed up in Neville’s breast against him. He was convinced of 
Neville’s innocence of any part in the ugly disappearance ; and yet so 
many little circumstances combined so woefully against him, that he 
dreaded to add two more to their cumulative weight. He was among 
the truest of men; but he had been balancing in his mind, much to 
its distress, whether his volunteering to tell these two fragments of 
truth, at this time, would not be tantamount to a piecing together of 
falsehood in the place of truth. 

However, here was a model before him. He hesitated no longer. 
Addressing Mr. Grewgious, as one placed in authority by the revelation 
he had brought to bear on the mystery (and surpassingly Angular Mr. 
Grewgious became when he found himself in that unexpected position), 
Mr. Crisparkle bore his testimony to Mr. Jasper’s strict sense of 
justice, and, expressing his absolute confidence in the complete 
clearance of his pupil from the least taint of suspicion, sooner or later, 
avowed that his confidence in that young gentleman had been formed, 
in spite of his confidential knowledge that his temper was of the 
hottest and fiercest, and that it was directly incensed against Mr. 
Jasper’s nephew, by the circumstance of his romantically supposing 
himself to be enamored of the same young lady. The sanguine 
reaction manifest in Mr. Jasper was proof even against this unlooked- 
for declaration. It turned him paler; but he repeated that he would 
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cling to the hope he had derived from Mr. Grewgious ; and that if no 
trace of his dear boy were found, leading to the dreadful inference 
that he had been made away with, he would cherish unto the last 
stretch of possibility, the idea that he might have absconded of his 
own wild will. 

Now, it fell out that Mr. Crisparkle, going away from this conference 
still very uneasy in his mind, and very much troubled on behalf of the 
young man whom he held as a kind of prisoner in his own house, 
took a memorable night walk. 

He walked to Cloisterham Weir. 

He often did so, and consequently there was nothing remarkable in 
his footsteps tending that way. But the pre-occupation of his mind 
so hindered him from planning any walk, or taking heed of the objects 
he passed, that his first consciousness of being near the Weir was 
derived from the sound of the falling water close at hand. 

“ How did I come here?” was the first thought, as he stopped. 

“Why did I come here?” was his second. 

Then, he stood intently listening to the water. A familiar passage 
in his reading, about airy tongues that syllable men’s names, rose so 
unbidden to his ear, that he put it from him with his hand, as if it 
were tangible. 

It was starlight. The Weir was full two miles above the spot to 
which the young men had repaired to watch the storm. No search 
had been made up here, for the tide had been running strongly down, 
at that time of the night of Christmas Eve, and the likeliest places 
for the discovery of a body, if a fatal accident had happened under 
such circumstances, all lay — both when the tide ebbed, and when it 
flowed again— between that spot and the sea. The water came over 
the Weir, with its usual sound on a cold starlight night, and little could 
be seen of it; yet Mr. Crisparkle had a strange idea that something 
unusual hung about the place. 

He reasoned with himself: What was it? Where was it? Put it to 
the proof. Which sense did it address? 

No sense reported anything unusual there. He listened again, and 
his sense of hearing again checked the water coming over the Weir, 
with its usual sound on a cold starlight night. 

Knowing very well that the mystery with which his mind was 
occupied, might of itself give the place this haunted air, he strained 
those hawk’s eyes of his for the correction of his sight. He got 
closer to the Weir, and peered at its well-known posts and timbers. 
Nothing in the least unusual was remotely shadowed forth. But he 
resolved that he would come back early in the morning. 

The Weir ran through his broken sleep all night, and he was back 
again at sunrise. It was a bright frosty morning. The whole com- 
position before him, when he stood where he had stood last night, was 
clearly discernible in its minutest details. He had surveyed it closely 
for some minutes, and was about to withdraw his eyes, when they were 
attracted keenly to one spot. 

He turned his back upon the Weir, and looked far away at the sky, 
and at the earth, and then looked again at that one spot. It caught 
his sight again immediately, and he concentrated his vision upon it. 
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He could not lose it now, though it was but such a speck in the land- 
scape. It fascinated his sight. His hands began plucking off his 
coat. For it struck him that at that spot—a corner of the Weir — 
something glistened, which did not move and come over with the 
glistening water-drops, but remained stationary. 

He assured himself of this, he threw off his clothes, he plunged 
into the icy water, and swam for the spot. Climbing the timbers, he 
took from them, caught among their interstices by its chain, a gold 
watch, bearing engraved upon its back, E. D. 

He brought the watch to the bank, swam to the Weir again, climbed 
it, and dived off. He knew every hole and corner of all the depths, 
and dived and dived and dived, until he could bear the cold no more. 
His notion was that he would find the body ; he only found a shirt-pin 
sticking in some mud and ooze. 

With these discoveries he returned to Cloisterham, and, taking 
Neville Landless with him, went straight to the Mayor. Mr. Jasper 
was sent for, the watch and shirt-pin were identified. Neville was 
detained, and the wildest frenzy and fatuity of evil report arose against 
him. He was of that vindictive and violent nature, that but for his 
poor sister, who alone had influence over him, and out of whose sight 
he was never to be trusted, he would be in the daily commission of 
murder. Before coming to England he had caused to be whipped to 
death sundry “ Natives ’””—nomadic persons, encamping now in Asia, 
now in Africa, now in the West Indies, and now at the North Pole — 
vaguely supposed in Cloisterham to be always black, always of great 
virtue, always calling themselves Me, and everybody else Massa or 
Missie (according to sex), and always reading tracts of the obscurest 
meaning, in broken English, but always accurately understanding them 
in the purest mother-tongue. He had nearly brought Mrs. Crisparkle’s 
gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. (Those original expressions were 
Mr. Sapsea’s.) He had repeatedly said he would have Mr. Crisparkle’s 
life. He had repeatedly said he would have everybody’s life, and 
become in effect the last man. He had been brought down to 
Cloisterham, from London, by an eminent Philanthropist, and why? 
Because that Philanthropist had expressly declared: “I owe it to my 
fellow-creatures that he should be, in the words of BENTHAM, where 
he is the cause of the greatest danger to the smallest number.” 

These dropping shots from the blunderbusses of blunderheadedness 
might not have hit him in the vital place. But he had to stand against 
a trained and well-directed fire of arms of precision too. He had 
notoriously threatened the lost young man, and had, according to the 
showing of his own faithful friend and tutor who strove so hard for’ 
him, a cause of bitter animosity (created by himself, and stated by 
himself), against that ill-starred fellow. He had armed himself with 
an offensive weapon for the fatal night, and he had gone off early in 
the morning, after making preparations for departure. He had been 
found with traces of blood on him ; truly, they might have been wholly 
caused as he represented, but they might not, also. On a search- 
warrant being issued for the examination of his room, clothes, and so 
forth, it was discovered that he had destroyed all his papers, and re- 
arranged all his possessions, on the very afternoon of the disappear- 
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ance. The watch found at the Weir was challenged by the jeweller 
as one he had wound and set for Edwin Drood, at twenty minutes past 
two on that same afternoon ; and it had run down, before being cast 
into the water ; and it was the jeweller’s positive opinion that it had 
never been rewound. This would’ justify the hypothesis that the 
watch was taken from him not long after he left Mr. Jasper’s house at 
midnight, in company with the last person seen with him, and that it 
had been thrown away after being retained some hours. Why thrown 
away? If he had been murdered, and so artfully disfigured, or con- 
cealed, or both, as that the murderer hoped identification to be 
impossible, except from something that he wore, assuredly the murderer 
would seek to remove from the body the most lasting, the best known, 
and the most easily recognisable things upon it. Those things would 
be the watch and shirt-pin. As to his opportunities of casting them 
into the river, if he were the object of these suspicions, they were 
easy. For he had been seen by many persons wandering about on 
that side of the city —— indeed on all sides of it—2in a miserable and 
seemingly half-distracted manner. As to the choice of the spot, 
obviously such criminating evidence had better take its chance of 
being found anywhere rather than upon himself, or in his possession. 
Concerning the reconciliatory nature of the appointed meeting between 
the two young men, very little could be made of that, in young Land- 
less’s favor ; for, it distinctly appeared that the meeting originated, not 
with him, but with Mr. Crisparkle, and that it had been urged on by 
Mr. Crisparkle ; and who could say how unwillingly, or in what ill- 
conditioned mood, his enforced pupil had gone to it?) The more his 
case was looked into, the weaker it became in every point. Even the 
broad suggestion that the lost young man had absconded, was rendered 
additionally improbable on the showing of the young lady from whom 
he had so lately parted ; for, what did she say, with great earnest- 
ness and sorrow, when interrogated? That he had, expressly and 
enthusiastically, planned with her that he would await the arrival of 
her guardian, Mr. Grewgious. And yet, be it observed, he disappeared 
before that gentleman appeared. 

On the suspicions thus urged and supported, Neville was detained 
and re-detained, and the search was pressed on every hand, and 
Jasper labored night and day. But nothing more was found. No 
discovery being made which proved the lost man to be dead, it at 
length became necessary to release the person suspected of having 
made away with him. Neville was set at large. Then, a consequence 
ensued which Mr. Crisparkle had too well foreseen. Neville must 
leave the place, for the place shunned him and cast him out. Even 
had it not been so, the dear old china shepherdess would have worried 
herself to death with fears for her son, and with general trepidation 
occasioned by their having such an inmate. Even had that not been 
so, the authority to which the Minor Canon deferred officially would 
have settled the point. 

“Mr. Crisparkle,” quoth the Dean, “human justice may err, but it 
must act according to its lights. The days of taking sanctuary are 
past. This young man must not take sanctuary with us.” 

“You mean that he must leave my house, sir?” 
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“Mr. Crisparkle,” returned the prudent Dean, “I claim no authority 
in your house. I merely confer with you, on the painful necessity you 
find yourself under, of depriving this young man of the great advan- 
tages of your counsel and instruction.” 

“Tt is very lamentable, sir,” Mr. Crisparkle represented. 

“Very much so,” the Dean assented. 

“ And if it be a necessity—” Mr. Crisparkle faltered. 

“ As you unfortunately find it to be,” returned the Dean. 

Mr. Crisparkle bowed submissively. “It is hard to prejudge his 
case, sir, but I am sensible that —” 

“Just so. Perfectly. As you say, Mr. Crisparkle,” interposed the 
Dean, nodding his head smoothly, “there is nothing else to be done. 
No doubt, no doubt. There is no alternative, as your good sense has 
discovered.” 

“T am entirely satisfied of his perfect innocence, sir, nevertheless.” 

“ We-e-ell!” said the Dean, in a more confidential tone, and slightly 
glancing around him, “I would not say so, generally. Not generally. 
Enough of suspicion attaches to him to— no, I think I would not say 
so, generally.” 

Mr. Crisparkle bowed again. 

“It does not become us, perhaps,” pursued the Dean, “to be 
partisans. Not partisans. We clergy keep our hearts warm and our 
heads cool, and we hold a judicious middle course.” 

“TI hope you do not object, sir, to my having stated in public, 
emphatically, that he will reappear here, whenever any new suspicion 
may be awakened, or any new circumstance may come to light in this 
extraordinary matter?” 

“Not at all,” returned the Dean. “ And yet, do you know, I don’t 
think,” with a very nice and neat emphasis on those two words: “I 
don’t think 1 would state it, emphatically. State it? Ye-e-es! But 
emphatically? No-o-o. I ¢hink not. In point of fact, Mr. Crisparkle, 
keeping our hearts warm and our heads cool, we clergy need do 
nothing emphatically.” 

So, Minor Canon Row knew Neville Landless no more; and he 
went whithersoever he would, or could, with a blight upon his name 
and fame. : 

It was not until then that John Jasper silently resumed his place in 
the choir. Haggard and red-eyed, his hopes plainly had deserted him, 
his sanguine mood was gone, and all his worst misgivings had come. 
back. A day or two afterward, while unrobing, he took his Diary from 
a pocket of his coat, turned the leaves, and with an impressive look, 
and without one spoken word, handed this entry to Mr. Crisparkle to 
read : 

“My dear boy is murdered. The discovery of the watch and shirt- 
pin convinces me that he was murdered that night, and that his jewelry 
was taken from him to prevent identification by its means. All the 
delusive hopes I had founded on his separation from his betrothed 
wife, I give to the winds. ‘They perish before this fatal discovery. I 
now swear, and record the oath on this page, That I nevermore will 
discuss this mystery with any human creature, until I hold the clew to 
it in my hand. ‘That I never will relax in my secrecy or in my search. 
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That I will fasten the crime of the murder of my dear dead boy, upon 
the murderer. And That I devote myself to his destruction.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
PHILANTHROPY, PROFESSIONAL AND UNPROFESSIONAL. 


Fut half a year had come and gone, and Mr. Crisparkle sat in a 
waiting-room in the London chief offices of the Haven of Philanthropy, 
until he could have audience of Mr. Honeythunder. 

In his college-days of athletic exercises, Mr. Crisparkle had known 
professors of the Noble Art of fisticuffs, and had attended two or three 
of their gloved gatherings. He had now an opportunity of observing 
that as to the phrenological formation of the backs of their heads, the 
Professing Philanthropists were uncommonly like the Pugilists. In 
the development of all those organs which constitute, or attend, a 
propensity to “pitch into” your fellow-creatures, the Philanthropists 
were remarkably favored. There were several Professors passing_in 
and out, with exactly the aggressive air upon them of being ready for 
a turn-up with any Novice who might happen to be on hand, that Mr. 
Crisparkle well remembered in the circles of the Fancy. Preparations 
were in progress for a moral little Mill somewhere on the rural circuit, 
and other Professors were backing this or that Heavy-Weight as good 
for such or such speech-making hits, so very much after the manner of 
the sporting publicans that the intended Resolutions might have been 
Rounds. In an official manager of these displays much celebrated 
for his platform tactics, Mr. Crisparkle recognised (in a suit of black) 
the counterpart of a deceased benefactor of his species, an eminent 
public character, once known to fame as Frosty-faced Fogo, who in 
days of yore superintended the formation of the magic circle with the 
ropes and stakes. There were only three conditions of resemblance 
wanting between these Professors and those. Firstly, the Philanthro- 
pists were in very bad training: much too fleshy, and presenting, both 
in face and figure, a superabundance of what is known to Pugilistic 
Experts as Suet Pudding. Secondly, the Philanthropists had not the 
good temper of the Pugilists, and used worse language. Thirdly, their 
fighting code stood in great need of revision, as empowering them not 
only to bore their man to the ropes, but to bore him to the confines of 
distraction ; also to hit him when he was down, hit him anywhere and 
anyhow, kick him, stamp upon him, gouge him, and maul him behind 
his back without mercy. In these last particulars the Professors of 
the Noble Art were much nobler than the Professors of Philanthropy. 

Mr. Crisparkle was so completely lost in musing on these similarities 
and dissimilarities, at the same time watching the crowd which came 
and went by, always, as it seemed, on errands of antagonistically 
snatching something from somebody, and never giving anything to 
anybody: that his name was called before he heard it. On his at 
length responding, he was shown by a miserably shabby and under- 
paid stipendiary Philanthropist (who could hardly have done worse if 
he had taken service with a declared enemy of the human race) to 
Mr. Honeythunder’s room. 
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“Sir,” said Mr. Honeythunder in his tremendous voice, like a 
schoolmaster issuing orders to a boy of whom he had a bad opinion, 
“sit down.” 

Mr. Crisparkle seated himself. 

Mr. Honeythunder, having signed the remaining few score of a few 
thousand circulars, calling upon a corresponding number of families 
without means to come forward, stump up instantly, and be Philanthro- 
pists, or go to the Devil, another shabby stipendiary Philanthropist 
(highly disinterested, if in earnest) gathered these into a basket and 
walked off with them. 

“ Now, Mr. Crisparkle,” said Mr. Honeythunder, turning his chair 
half round towards him when they were alone, and squaring his arms 
with his hands on his knees, and his brows knitted as if he added, I 
am going to make short work of you,— Now, Mr. Crisparkle, we 
entertain different views, you and I, sir, of the sanctity of human life.” 

“Do we?” returned the Minor Canon. 

‘“We do, sir.” 

“Might I ask you,” said the Minor Canon, “ what are your views on 
that subject?” 

“That human life is a thing to be held sacred, sir.” 

“ Might I ask you,” pursued the Minor Canon as before, “ what you 
suppose to be my views on that subject?” 

“‘ By George, sir!” returned the Philanthropist, squaring his arms 
still more, as he frowned on Mr. Crisparkle: “they are best known to 
yourself.” 

“Readily admitted. But you began by saying that we took different 
views, you know. ‘Therefore (or you could not say so) you must have 
set up some views as mine. Pray, what views fave you set up as 
mine ?” 

“Here is a man—and a young man,” said Mr. Honeythunder, as if 
that made the matter infinitely worse, and he could have easily borne 
the loss of an old one: “ swept off the face cf the earth by a deed of 
violence. What do you call that?” 

“Murder,” said the Minor Canon. 

“What do you call the doer of that deed, sir?” 

“A murderer,” said the Minor Canon. 

“J am glad to hear you admit so much, sir,” retorted Mr. Honey- 
thunder, in his most offensive manner ; “ and I candidly tell you that 
I didn’t expect it.” Here he lowered heavily at Mr. Crisparkle 
again. 

“ Be so good as to explain what you mean by those very unjustifiable 
expressions.” 

“I don’t sit here, sir,” returned the Philanthropist, raising his voice 
to a roar, “ to be browbeaten.” 

“ As the only other person present, no one can possibly know that 
better than I do,” returned the Minor Canon very quietly. “But I 
interrupt your explanation.” 

“Murder!” proceeded Mr. Honeythunder, in a kind of boisterous 
reverie, with his platform folding of his arms, and his platform nod of 
abhorrent reflection after each short sentiment of a word. “ Blood- 
shed! Abel! Cain! I hold no terms with Cain. I repudiate with a 
shudder the red hand when it is offered me.” 
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Instead of instantly leaping into his chair and cheering himself 
hoarse, as the Brotherhood in public meeting assembled would infalli- 
bly have done on this cue, Mr. Crisparkle merely reversed the quiet 
crossing of his legs, and said mildly, “ Don’t let me interrupt your 
explanation — when you begin it.” 

“The Commandments say no murder. NO murder, sir!” pro- 
ceeded Mr. Honeythunder, platformally pausing as if he took Mr. 
Crisparkle to task for having distinctly asserted that they said, You 
may do a little murder and then leave off. 

“ And they also say, you shall bear no false witness,” observed Mr. 
Crisparkle. 

“Enough!” bellowed Mr. Honeythunder, with a solemnity and 
severity that would have brought the house down at a meeting, “ E— 
e—nough! My late wards being now of age, and I being released 
from a trust which I cannot contemplate without a thrill of horror, 
there are the accounts which you have undertaken to accept on their 
behalf, and there is a statement of the balance which you have under- 
taken to receive, and which you cannot receive too soon. And let me 
tell you, sir, I wish, that as a man and a Minor Canon, you were 
better employed,” with a nod. “ Better employed,” with another nod. 
“ Bet —ter em—ployed!” with another and the three nods added 
up. 
Mr. Crisparkle rose, a little heated in the face, but with perfect 
command of himself. 

“Mr. Honeythunder,” he said, taking up the papers referred to, 
“my being better or worse employed than I am at present is a matter 
of taste and opinion. You might think me better employed in enrol- 
ling myself a member of your Society.” 

“‘ Ay, indeed, sir!” retorted Mr. Honeythunder, shaking his head 
in a threatening manner. “It would have been better for you if you 
had done that long ago!” 

“T think otherwise.” 

“Or,” said Mr. Honeythunder, shaking his head again, “I might 
think one of your profession better employed in devoting himself to 
the discovery and punishment of guilt than in leaving that duty to be 
undertaken by a layman.” 

“T may regard my profession from a point of view which teaches 
me that its first duty is towards those who are in necessity and tribu- 
lation, who are desolate and oppressed,” said Mr. Crisparkle. ‘“ How- 
ever, as I have quite clearly satisfied myself that it is no part of my 
profession to make professions, I say no more of that. But I owe it to 
Mr. Neville, and to Mr. Neville’s sister (and in a much lower degree 
to myself), to say to you that I 4xow I was in the full possession and 
understanding of Mr. Neville’s mind and heart at the time of this 
occurrence ; and that, without in the least coloring or concealing what 
was to be deplored in him and required to be corrected, I feel certain 
that his tale is true. Feeling that certainty, I befriend him. As long 
as that certainty shall last I will befriend him. And if any considera- 
tion could shake me in this resolve, I should be so ashamed of myself 
for my meanness, that no man’s good opinion,— no, nor no woman’s,— 
so gained, could compensate me for the loss of my own.” 
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Good fellow! Manly fellow! And he was so modest, too. There 
was no more self-assertion in the Minor Canon than in the schoolboy 
who had stood in the breezy playing-fields keeping a wicket. He was 
simply and stanchly true to his duty alike in the large case and in the 
small. So all true souls ever are. So every true soul ever was, ever 
is, and ever will be. There is nothing little to the really great in 
spirit. 

“Then who do you make out did the deed?” asked Mr. Honey- 
thunder, turning on him abruptly. 

“ Heaven forbid,” said Mr. Crisparkle, “that in my desire to clear 
one man I should lightly criminate another! I accuse no one.” 

“Tcha!” ejaculated Mr. Honeythunder with great disgust ; for this 
was by no means the principle on which the Philanthropic Brother- 
hood usually proceeded. “And, sir, you are not a disinterested 
witness, we must bear in mind.” 

“ How am I an interested one?” inquired Mr. Crisparkle, smiling 
innocently, at a loss to imagine. 

“There was a certain stipend, sir, paid to you for your pupil, which 
may have warped your judgment a bit,” said Mr. Honeythunder, 
coarsely. 

“Perhaps I expect to retain it still?” Mr. Crisparkle returned, 
enlightened ; “do you mean that too?” 

“Well, sir,” returned the professional Philanthropist, getting up and 
thrusting his hands down into his trousers’ pockets, “I don’t go about 
measuring people for caps. If people find I have any about me that 
fit em, they can put ’em on and wear ’em, if they like. That’s their 
lookout, not mine.” 

Mr. Crisparkle eyed him with a just indignation, and took him to 
task thus: 

“Mr. Honeythunder, I hoped when I came in here that I might be 
under no necessity of commenting on the introduction of platform 
manners or platform manceuvres among the decent forbearances of 
private life. But you have given me such a specimen of both that I 
should be a fit subject for both if I remained silent respecting them. 
They are detestable.” 

“They don’t suit you, I dare say, sir.” 

“They are,” repeated Mr. Crisparkle, without noticing the interrup- 
tion, “detestable. They violate equally the justice that should belong 
to Christians, and the restraints that should belong to gentlemen. 
You assume a great crime to have been committed by one whom I, 
acquainted with the attendant circumstances, and having numerous 
reasons on my side, devoutly believe to be innocent of it. Because 
[ differ from you on that vital point, what is your platform resource? 
Instantly to turn upon me, charging that I have no sense of the 
enormity of the crime itself, but am its aider and abettor! So, 
another time—taking me as representing your opponent in other 
cases — you set up a platform credulity: a moved and seconded and 
carried unanimously profession of faith in some ridiculous delusion or 
mischievous imposition. I decline to believe it, and you fall back 
upon your platform resource of proclaiming that I believe nothing ; 
that because I will not bow down to a false God of your making, I 
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deny the true God! Another time, you make the platform discovery 
that War is a calamity, and you propose to abolish it by a string of 
twisted resolutions tossed into the air like the tail of a kite. Ido not 
admit the discovery to be yours in the least, and I have not a grain of 
faith in your remedy. Again, your platform resource of representing 
me as revelling in the horrors of a battle-field like a fiend incarnate! 
Another time, in another of your undiscriminating platform rushes, you 
would punish the sober for the drunken. I claim consideration for 
the comfort, convenience, and refreshment of the sober; and you 
presently make platform proclamation that I have a depraved desire 
to turn Heaven’s creatures into swine and wild beasts! In all such 
cases your movers, and your seconders, and your supporters — your 
regular Professors of all degrees—run amuck like so many mad 
Malays ; habitually attributing the lowest and basest motives with the 
utmost recklessness (let me call your attention to a recent instance in 
yourself for which you should blush), and quoting figures which you 
know to be as wilfully one-sided as a statement of any complicated 
account that should be all Creditor side and no Debtor, or all Debtor 
side and no Creditor. Therefore it is, Mr. Honeythunder, that I con- 
sider the platform a sufficiently bad example and a sufficiently bad 
school, even in public life ; but hold that, carried into private life, it 
becomes an unendurable nuisance.” 

“These are strong words, sir!” exclaimed the Philanthropist. 

“T hope so,” said Mr. Crisparkle. ‘“ Good-morning.” 

He walked out of the Haven at a great rate, but soon fell into his 
regular brisk pace, and soon had a smile upon his face as he went 
along, wondering what the china shepherdess would have said if she 
had seen him pounding Mr. Honeythunder in the late little lively 
affair. For Mr. Crisparkle had just enough of harmless vanity to 
hope that he had hit hard, and to glow with the belief that he had 
trimmed the Philanthropic jacket pretty handsomely. 

He took himself to Staple Inn, but not to P. J. T. and Mr. Grew- 
gious. Full many a creaking stair he climbed before he reached some 
attic rooms in a corner, turned the latch of their unbolted door, and 
stood beside the table of Neville Landless. 

An air of retreat and solitude hung about the rooms, and about 
their inhabitant. He was much worn, and so were they. ‘Their 
sloping ceilings, cumbrous rusty locks and grates, and heavy wooden 
bins and beams, slowly mouldering withal, had a prisonous look, and 
he had the haggard face of a prisoner. Yet the sunlight shone in at 
the ugly garret window which had a penthouse to itself thrust out 
among the tiles ; and on the cracked and smoke-blackened parapet 
beyond, some of the deluded sparrows of the place rheumatically 
hopped like little feathered cripples who had left their crutches in 
their nests ; and there was a play of living leaves at hand that changed 
the air, and made an imperfect sort of music in it that would have 
been melody in the country. 

The rooms were sparely furnished, but with good store of books. 
Everything expressed the abode of a poor student. That Mr. Cris- 
parkle had been either chooser, lender, or donor of the books, or that 
he.combined the three characters, might have been easily seen in the 
friendly beam of his eyes upon them as he entered. 
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“ How goes it, Neville?” 

“T am in good heart, Mr. Crisparkle, and working away.” 

“‘T wish your eyes were not quite so large and not quite so bright,” 
said the Minor Canon, slowly releasing the hand he had taken in his. 

“They brighten at the sight of you,” returned Neville. “If you 
were to fall away from me, they would soon be dull enough.” 

“ Rally, rally!” urged the other, in a stimulating tone. “Fight for 
it, Neville!” 

“If I were dying, I feel as if a word from you would rally me ; if 
my pulse had stopped, I feel as if your touch would make it beat 
again,” said Neville. “ But I Aave rallied, and am doing famously.” 

Mr. Crisparkle turned him with his face a little more towards the 
light. 

“JT want to see a ruddier touch here, Neville,” he said, indicating 
his own healthy cheek by way of pattern: “I want more sun to shine 
upon you.” 

Neville drooped suddenly as he replied in a lowered voice, “I am 
not hardy enough for that yet. I may become so, but I cannot bear 
it yet. If you had gone through those Cloisterham streets as I did ; 
if you had seen, as I did, those averted eyes, and the better sort of 
people silently giving me too much room to pass, that I might not 
touch them or come near them, you wouldn’t think it quite unreason- 
able that I cannot go about in the daylight.” 

“My poor fellow!” said the Minor Canon, in a tone so purely 
sympathetic that the young man caught his hand: “I never said it 
was unreasonable: never thought so. But I should like you to do it.” 

“And that would give me the strongest motive to do it. But I 
cannot yet. I cannot persuade myself that the eyes of even the 
stream of strangers I pass in this vast city look at me without 
suspicion. I feel marked and tainted, even when I go out—as I do 
only —at night. But the darkness covers me then, and I take courage 
from it.” 

Mr. Crisparkle laid a hand upon his shoulder, and stood looking 
down at him. 

“If I could have changed my name,” said Neville, “I would have 
done so. But as you wisely pointed out to me, I can’t do that, for it 
would look like guilt. If I could have gone to some distant place, I 
might have found relief in that, but the thing is not to be thought 
of, for the same reason. Hiding and escaping would be the construc- 
tion in either case. It seems a little hard to be so tied to a stake, and 
innocent ; but I don’t complain.” 

“And you must expect no miracle to help you, Neville,” said Mr. 
Crisparkle, compassionately. 

“No, sir, I know that. The ordinary fulness of time and circum- 
stance is all I have to trust to.” , 

“Tt will right you at last, Neville.” 

“So I believe, and I hope I may live to know it.” 

But perceiving that the despondent mood into which he was falling 
cast a shadow on the Minor Canon, and (it may be) feeling that the 
broad hand upon his shoulder was not then quite as steady as its own 
natural strength had rendered it when it first touched him just now, he 
brightened and said,— 
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“Excellent circumstances for study, anyhow! and you know, Mr. 
Crisparkle, what need I have of study in all ways. Not to mention 
that you have advised me to study for the difficult profession of the 
law, specially, and that of course I am guiding myself by the advice 
of such a friend and helper. Such a good friend and helper!” 

He took the fortifying hand from his shoulder, and kissed it. Mr. 
Crisparkle beamed at the books, but not so brightly as when he had 
entered. 

“T gather from your silence on the subject that my late guardian is 
adverse, Mr. Crisparkle ?” 

The Minor Canon answered, “ Your late guardian is a—a most un- 
reasonable person, and it signifies nothing to any reasonable person 
whether he is adverse or ferverse, or the reverse.” 

“Well for me that I have enough with economy to live upon,” sighed 
Neville, half-wearily and half-cheerily, “ while I wait to be learned and 
wait to be righted! Else I might have proved the proverb that while 
the grass grows the steed starves !” 

He opened some books as he said it, and was soon immersed in 
their interleaved and annotated passages, while Mr. Crisparkle sat 
beside him, expounding, correcting, and advising. ‘The Minor Canon’s 
cathedral duties made these visits of his difficult to accomplish, and 
only to be compassed at intervals of many weeks. But they were as 
serviceable as they were precious to Neville Landless. 

When they had got through such studies as they had in hand, they 
stood leaning on the window-sill, and looking down upon the patch of 
garden. “Next week,” said Mr. Crisparkle, “you will cease to be 
alone, and will have a devoted companion.” 

“ And yet,” returned Neville, “this seems an uncongenial place to 
bring my sister to!” 

“T don’t think so,” said the Minor Canon. “There is duty to be 
done here ; and there are womanly feeling, sense, and courage wanted 
here.” 

“T meant,” explained Neville, “that the surroundings are so dull 
and unwomanly, and that Helena can have no suitable friend or 
society here.” 

“You have only to remember,” said Mr. Crisparkle, “that you are 
here yourself, and that she has to draw you into the sunlight.” 

They were silent for a little while, and then Mr. Crisparkle began 
anew. 

“When we first spoke together, Neville, you told me that your sister 
.had risen out of the disadvantages of your past lives as superior to 
you as the tower of Cloisterham Cathedral is higher than the chimneys 
of Minor Canon Corner. Do you remember that?” 

“ Right well!” 

“T was inclined to think it-at the time an enthusiastic flight. No 
matter what I think it now. What I would emphasise is, that under 
the head of Pride your sister is a great and opportune example to you.” 

“Under a// heads that are included in the composition of a fine 
character, she is.” 

“Say so ; but take this one. Your sister has learnt how to govern 
what is proud in her nature. She can dominate it even when it is 
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wounded through her sympathy with you. No doubt she has suffered 
deeply in those same streets where you suffered deeply. No doubt 
her life is darkened by the cloud that darkens yours. But bending 
her pride into a grand composure that is not haughty or aggressive, 
but is a sustained confidence in you and in the truth, she has won her 
way through those streets until she- passes along them as high in the 
general respect as any one who treads them. Every day and hour of 
her life since Edwin Drood’s disappearance, she has faced malignity 
and folly — for you— as only a brave nature well directed can. So 
it will be with her to the end. Another and weaker kind of pride 
might sink broken-hearted, but never such a pride as hers: which 
knows no shrinking, and can get no mastery over her.” 

The pale cheek beside him flushed under the comparison and the 
hint implied in it. “I will do all I can to imitate her,” said Neville. 

“Do so, and be a truly brave man as she is a truly brave woman,” 
answered Mr. Crisparkle, stoutly. “It is growing dark. Will you go 
my way with me, when it is quite dark? Mind! It is not I who wait 
for darkness.” 

Neville replied that he would accompany him directly. But Mr. 
Crisparkle said he had a moment’s call to make on Mr. Grewgious as 
an act of courtesy, and would run across to that gentleman’s chambers, 
and rejoin Neville on his own doorstep if he would come down there 
to meet him. 

Mr. Grewgious, bolt upright as usual, sat taking his wine in the dusk 
at his open window ; his wineglass and decanter on the round table 
at his elbow; himself and his legs on the window-seat ; only one 
hinge in his whole body, like a bootjack. 

“‘ How do you do, reverend sir?” said Mr. Grewgious, with abundant 
offers of hospitality which were as cordially declined as made. “ And 
how is your charge getting on over the way in the set that I had the 
pleasure of recommending to you as vacant and eligible?” 

Mr. Crisparkle replied suitably. 

“T am glad you approve of them,” said Mr. Grewgious, “ because I 
entertain a sort of fancy for having him under my eye.” 

As Mr. Grewgious had to turn his eye up considerably before he 
could see the chambers, the phrase was to be taken figuratively and 
not literally, 

“And how did you leave Mr. Jasper, reverend sir?” said Mr. 
Grewgious. 

Mr. Crisparkle had left him pretty well. 

“ And where did you leave Mr. Jasper, reverend sir?” 

Mr. Crisparkle had left him at Cloisterham, 

“And when did you leave Mr. Jasper, reverend sir?” 

That morning. 

“Umps!” said Mr. Grewgious. “He didn’t say he was coming, 
perhaps?” 

“Coming where?” ; 

“‘ Anywhere, for instance?” said Mr. Grewgious. 

at ad 

‘“‘ Because here he is,” said Mr. Grewgious, who had asked all these 
questions with his pre-occupied glance directed out at window. “And 
he don’t look agreeable ; does he?” 
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Mr. Crisparkle was craning towards the window, when Mr. Grew- 
gious added,— 

“If you will kindly step round here behind me in the gloom of the 
room, and will cast your eye at the second-floor landing window, in 
yonder house, I think you will hardly fail to see a slinking individual 
in whom I recognise our local friend.” 

“You are right!” cried Mr. Crisparkle. 

“Umps!” said Mr. Grewgious. Then he added, turning his face 
so abruptly that his head nearly came into collision with Mr. Cris- 
parkle’s: “ What should you say that our local friend was up to?” 

The last passage he had been shown in the Diary returned on Mr. 
Crisparkle’s mind with the force of a strong recoil, and he asked Mr. 
Grewgious if he thought it possible that Neville was to be harassed 
by the keeping of a watch upon him? 

“ A watch,” repeated Mr. Grewgious, musingly. “Ay!” 

“Which would not only of itself haunt and torture his life,” said 
Mr. Crisparkle, warmly, “ but would expose him to the torment of a 
perpetually reviving suspicion, whatever he might do, or wherever he 
might go?” 

“ Ay!” said Mr. Grewgious, musingly still. “Do I see him waiting 
for you?” 

“No doubt you do.” 

“Then would you have the goodness to excuse my getting up to 
see you out, and to go out to join him, and to go the way that you 
were going, and to take no notice of our local friend?” said Mr. 
Grewgious. “I entertain a sort of fancy for having Aim under my 
eye to-night, do you know?” 

Mr. Crisparkle, with a significant nod, complied, and, rejoining 
Neville, went away with him. They dined together, and parted at the 
yet unfinished and undeveloped railway station: Mr. Crisparkle to get 
home ; Neville to walk the streets, cross the bridges, make a wide 
round of the city in the friendly darkness, and tire himself out. 

It was midnight when he returned from his solitary expedition, and 
climbed his staircase. The night was hot, and the windows of the 
staircase were all wide open. Coming to the top, it gave him a 
passing chill of surprise (there being no rooms but his up there) to 
find a stranger sitting on the window-sill, more after the manner of a 
venturesome glazier than an amateur ordinarily careful of his neck ; 
in fact, so much more outside the window than inside, as to suggest 
the thought that he must have come up by the waterspout instead of 
the stairs. 

The stranger said nothing until Neville put his key in his door ; 
then, seeming to make sure of his identity from the action, he spoke :— 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, coming from the window with a frank 
and smiling air, and a prepossessing address ; “the beans.” 

Neville was quite at a loss. 

“ Runners,” said the visitor. ‘‘Scarlet. Next door at the back.” 

“Oh!” returned Neville. “ And the mignonette and wallflower?” 

“The same,” said the visitor. 

“ Pray walk in.” 

“Thank you.” 
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Neville lighted his candles, and the visitor sat down. A handsome 
gentleman, with a young face, but an older figure in its robustness and 
its breadth of shoulder ; say a man of eight-and-twenty, or at the 
utmost thirty: so extremely sunburnt that the contrast between his 
brown visage and the white forehead shaded out of doors by his hat, 
and the glimpses of white throat below the neckerchief, would have 
been almost ludicrous but for his broad temples, bright blue eyes, 
clustering brown hair, and laughing teeth. 

“T have noticed,” said he ; “—my name is Tartar.” 

Neville inclined his head. 

“T have noticed (excuse me) that you shut yourself up a good deal, 
and that you seem to like my garden aloft here. If you would like a 
little more of it, I could throw out a few lines and stays between my 
windows and yours, which the runners would take to directly. And I 
have some boxes, both of mignonette and wallflower, that I could 
shove on along the gutter (with a boat-hook I have by me) to your 
windows, and draw back again when they wanted watering or garden- 
ing, and shove on again when they were ship-shape, so that they would 
cause you no trouble. I couldn’t take this liberty without asking your 
permission, so I venture to ask it. ‘Tartar, corresponding set, next 
door.” 

“You are very kind.” 

“Not at all. I ought to apologise for looking in so late. But 
having noticed (excuse me) that you generally walk out at night, I 
thought I should inconvenience you least by awaiting your return. I 
am always afraid of inconveniencing busy men, being an idle man.” 

“T should not have thought so, from your appearance.” 

“No? I take it as acompliment. In fact, I was bred in the Royal 
Navy and was First Lieutenant when I quitted it. But an uncle, dis- 
appointed in the service, leaving me his property on condition that I 
left the Navy, I accepted the fortune and resigned my commission.” 

“Lately, I presume?” 

“Well, I had had twelve or fifteen years of knocking about first. 
I came here some nine months before you ; I had had one crop before 
you came. I chose this place because, having served last in a little 
Corvette, I knew I should feel more at home where I had a constant 
opportunity of knocking my head against the ceiling. Besides, it 
would never do for a man who had been aboard ship from his boyhood 
to turn luxurious all at once. Besides, again: having been accustomed 
to avery short allowance of land all my life, I thought I’d feel my 
way to the command of a landed estate by beginning in boxes.” 

Whimsically as this was said, there was a touch of merry earnest- 
ness in it that made it doubly whimsical. 

“ However,” said the Lieutenant, “I have talked quite enough about 
myself. It is not my way, I hope; it has merely been to present 
myself to you naturally. If you will allow me to take the liberty I 
have described, it will be a charity, for it will give me something more 
to do. And you are not to suppose that it will entail any interruption 
or intrusion on you, for that is far from my intention.” 

Neville replied that he was greatly obliged, and that he thankfully 
accepted the kind proposal. 
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“T am very glad to take your windows in tow,” said the Lieutenant. 
*“ From what I have seen of you when I have been gardening at mine, 
and you have been looking on, I have thought you (excuse me) rather 
too studious and delicate. May I ask, is your health at all affected ?”’ 

“T have undergone some mental distress,” said Neville, confused, 
“which has stood me in the stead of illness.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Mr. Tartar. 

With the greatest delicacy he shifted his ground to the windows 
again, and asked if he could look at one of them. On Neville’s 
opening it, he immediately sprang out, as if he were going aloft with 
a whole watch in an emergency, and were setting a bright example. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” cried Neville, “don’t do that! Where are 
you going, Mr. Tartar? You'll be dashed to pieces!” 

“ All well!” said the Lieutenant, coolly looking about him on the 
housetop. “All taut and trim here. Those lines and stays shall be 
rigged before you turn out in the morning. May I take this short cut 
home and say, good night?” 

“Mr. Tartar!” urged Neville. “Pray! It makes me giddy to see 
you!” 

3ut Mr. Tartar, with a wave of his hand and the deftness of a cat, 
had already dipped through his scuttle of scarlet-runners without 
breaking a leaf, and “ gone below.” 

Mr. Grewgious, his bedroom window-blind held aside with his hand, 
happened at that moment to have Neville’s chambers under his eye 
for the last time that night. Fortunately his eye was on the front of 
the house and not the back, or this remarkable appearance and dis- 
appearance might have broken his rest as a phenomenon. But Mr. 
Grewgious seeing nothing there, not even a light in the windows, his 
gaze wandered from the windows to the stars, as if he would have 
read in them something that was hidden from him. Many of us would 
if we could ; but none of us so much as know our letters in the stars 
yet—or seem likely to do it in this state of existence —and few 
languages can be read until their alphabets are mastered. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 














TANKARDS. 


For THe New Ecre¢tric MAGAZINE. 


HIRSTY? Truly, the day is hot; but ride a rod to the right, 
I'll show you a draught as clear and pure as ever blessed your sight. 
Halt. Do you see those light-green plants that stand up here and there, 
Shaped like a funnel, large and broad, and steady against the air ? 
Dismount and drink. No better draught from fountain e’er gushed up ! 
Each leafy goblet brimful! Phil, I pledge you in Nature’s cup! 


Another yet? Dick used to chant (galloping down this way, 

Gallant and young, with gun and hound) a flashing roundelay, 

Of a Fairy Queen in the valley here who loved her hunter bold : 

‘ Blue was his eye,” the song went on, “and his long hair bright as gold ; ” 
For his fair sake the fair Queen made these kindly plants to grow; 

And under the ground her maids still stand, all in a patient row, 

Holding in never-tiring hand the stem of a fairy vase, 

And drooping each to the world below her pretty patient face. 


Strange! that from one of these, whose legend pleased him so, 

Poor Dick should quench his latest thirst! Just over there, you know, 
That fight was fought; and right and left their bullets mowed us down, 
And women and children pale with fright, went flying into the town 

From the burning houses beyond. The fight was bloody, but quick ; 

And I had my eye on him many a time, for I was proud of Dick, 

The youngest one of us all. He fought like a man that day ; 

I could scarcely find him under the dead when the smoke had blown away. 
He was dying, poor Dick! but the same old smile was over his bloody face ; 
I dragged him here and slaked his thirst out of a fairy-vase. 

So he died. 


Had you come when you promised, Phil, in ’fifty-eight or nine 
(Do you mind the night you promised, Phil, floating down the Rhine ?), 
I could have pledged you in rare old wine, from cups of wroughten gold ! 
Slaves to your right and left, in lofty halls and old! 
sut over the tops of yonder hill, do you see those chimneys stand, 
Lonely and black? And stretching further, yon waste of ruined land ? 


That is all I have left, Phil! The house where I was born 

Was sacked and burned with the rest that day; the fields were left forlorn 
Trampled, and open; the slaves strewn hither and yon. Free? Yes! 
And half of them cursing the glorious day they were meant to bless! 

31 
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My mother, she pined and pined, after Dick (her youngest) died, 
And it wasn’t long (thank God !) before she slept by his side. 

How could I ever have borne to come to 4er with defeat on my face? 
So what does it matter after all, since I am the last of my race? 


Your pardon, Philip! I never meant to stand puling and whining so, 

Like a half-sick school-boy! Butvall these things came rushing back, you 
know, 

At sight of this marshy spot, with the Tankards growing over. 

Now, I am Lord of the Past no more, but a free and landless rover ! 

To saddle, my friend! but e’er we go, drain one more beaker up! 

Pledge me my proud and failing race —and dash aside the cup! 


MOLLIE E. Moore. 


AMONG THE SHAKERS. 


For Tue New Eciectic MAGAZINE. 





| a 


T was my privilege to visit this Society in company with a lady 

who for twenty years had been a member of the order, and who 
was now returning after an absence of forty-one years to revisit the 
scenes of her youth. Having voted ourselves into a “committee of 
ways and means,” it was resolved that we should proceed to Shaker 
Ferry, a distance of seventy-five miles by boat za Carrolton and 
Frankfort. It was the evening of Saturday when the “ Blue Wing ” left 
the busy wharf at Louisville. On board I found much to instruct and 
amuse me in the study of character, a favorite pursuit; and was 
made to blush for my country simplicity by the voluminous and rather 
Joud costume of a corpulent lady of the Zon, who in exact ratio to her 
own greatness, accidental and personal, was impressed with the 
insignificance of the world at large. This lady of blood and position 
talked perpetually in a very elevated tone to a fat corn-seller who had 
stock on board, wore his hat awry, and smoked in the cabin to the 
utter defiance of all rules and regulations, and succeeded in appearing 
perfectly unconscious of the fact that the squeaking of his swine 
caused a number of sleepy passengers to indulge freely in profanity ; 
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wholly ignoring the quiet contempt of the well-bred chambermaid, who 
was only restrained from a violent expression of her disgust by a 
warning glance from the steward who looked significantly in the 
direction of my tablets and pencil. I interpreted the action which 
confused them so much that I observed by way of relieving their 
embarrassment, “I am going to visit the Shakers, Aunty ; have you 
ever been there?” 

“Oh! that I have, Missy ; and a nicer set of people I never saw. 
They often take trips with us to the Junction. They are so well 
behaved, so quiet, disturbing nobody ; which is the first sign of a lady 
or gentleman!” 

Here Aunt Laura, who was an aristocratic colored woman of the 
old school, sustaining in her somewhat dumpy figure yet comprehen- 
sive character all the dignity of her old master’s family, looked 
ominously wrathful at the corn-seller, who for the purpose of pre- 
serving to a nicety his equilibrium had mounted his No. 14’s on the 
back of one of the delicate rosewood chairs, and remarked :— 

“Yes! they are a nice people, very nice people indeed!” This was 
said with an air strongly suggestive of the intimation that it was thus 
simply because he said so. “ My father had a grain-farm near them. 
I used often to go through their cellars just for the fun of peeping 
under the bonnets of the pretty dairymaids. Yet I could not help 
thinking it was a sin to keep ’em so ; they ought to marry men of their 
choice and raise families like other folk.” 

“ As far as that is concerned,” interrupted the ponderous lady, with 
a scornful glance in the direction of a mother who was worrying with 
three ill-regulated children, puny in appearance and rather poorly 
clad —“I think it a greater sin for the majority of people to marry 
with nothing to support themselves or their families upon.” 

“They keep a mighty fine table,” ventured the thin lady with timely 
tact, cautiously, as one who was parrying a thrust whose aim she was 
anxious to ignore. 

“True,” added the weighty gentleman ; “ yet why they should take 
such a world of trouble to spread a banquet fit for kings and live 
simply on vegetable broth is a mystery to me!” The latter clause of 
this remark was repeated with profound abstraction. I did not then 
nor have I since doubted that he spoke the truth. Why any one 
should deny himself any luxury conducive to physical comfort, even 
though such indulgence were proved detrimental to welfare of body or 
soul, was indeed to him an incomprehensible mystery. 

“ Might they not be willing to make this sacrifice for the sake of 
health?” inquired a sallow man of bilious temperament. 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” answered the corn-seller. “ People on that 
hill never die except of old age ; there are many men, I know, shaving 
ahundred. I sawand talked with one upward of ninety, doctor-in-chief 
among them. He was hearty and active as a man of sixty, and seem- 
ingly well-informed on all topics pertaining to the world.” 

“Are they anything like the Mormons?” asked a sweet-faced, 
blooming lass who had been dozing over “ Ouida.” 

“Quite the contrary,” I answered quietly, amused to witness the 
look of utter horror on the face of my friend Mrs. E., who, notwith- 
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standing her forty-one years of apostasy, was still true to her early 
teaching, and held dear as the apple of her eye the friends of her 
youth. 

“Rather more objectionable, I should think!” said our lady of 
blood. 

“It is lucky they have so few converts ; the race would soon run 
out, would it not?” inquired our dyspeptic friend, who had a way of 
putting contradictory affirmations in the form of an interrogatory. 

“Never fear!” answered Mrs. E. ; “there will always be plenty of 
foolish virgins with lamps untrimmed in the season of the great 
reckoning.” 

“ What law have they for their life of celibacy?” asked the man of 
the torpid liver. 

“The highest and holiest, exemplified in the life of Jesus Christ,” 
answered Mrs. E. 

Full of reflections concerning the vicissitudes and caprices of 
human destiny, and the impotence of those with whom it sported, I 
strolled out upon the guards. From the shadow of the night we had 
passed within the deeper shadow of those storied cliffs, than which 
there are none grander in any country. Above us was the morning 
sky clear in its azure mantle, with trimmings of purple and gold ; 
beneath us the dark blue waters of the Kentucky. Never in my life 
had I seen anything so truly grand as those leagues of giant walls of 
His own masonry, an everlasting monument to the glory of His 
creation. Soul and sense were bewildered with the flashing of what 
seemed to be millions of jewels of light, frozen crystals which had 
hung themselves in glittering pendants upon the irregular angles, and 
caught as diamonds reflecting rainbows the glory of the rising sun. 

Arriving at the Ferry we were met by a quiet gentleman in blue 
cloth and broad-brimmed hat who had come to greet and escort us to 
the village. He was very cordial and courteous, and enlivened the 
drive up a winding road cut through the solid cliff by the Shakers at 
a cost of some $15,000, by interesting converse on his Society, their 
doings, prospects, possessions, etc. 

The fifteen minutes’ drive to the centre of the village was one of 
interest, and over a well-kept turnpike to the music of four pair of 
hoofs. Dismounting at the entrance to the Reception-House, we 
noticed amid a group of white-faced women who flitted spirit-like 
about him, noiseless in word or motion, waiting to greet us, the father 
of my friend. It was almost too much for my impulsive nature to 
witness the meeting between them. Grave and quiet as was the 
demeanor of both, I could see the suppressed emotion of long pent-up 
feeling. The lady ventured a timid caress, for which she immediately 
apologised ; knowing as she did his superiority to any human weakness 
had been the pride and boast of his life. 

“Forgive me for having kissed you, father.” 

“ Nay, it was unnecessary for you to ask that ; we are not as we were. 
Years of discipline have taught us it is love and kindness that win 
souls to Christ — only love and kindness His followers practise.” 

In my heart I blessed him for his emancipation from the old estab- 
lished formula of ignoring kindred. 
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At the invitation of Miss Eliza Byron, a mild-faced, courteous lady, 
we sat down to a sumptuous repast, and afterwards held a reception, at 
which I witnessed a remarkable instance of the fidelity of memory. 
Those who had been the companions and schoolmates of my friend 
came forward one by one to welcome her. She put forth her hand as 
each approached, and meeting each outstretched palm over the 
chasm of forty-one years, called each by name as though they had 
never parted. During these greetings my attention was engaged by a 
young man, youthful in appearance, elegant in bearing despite the 
plainness of his Shaker garb, an address which bespoke superiority 
without assumption, whose dark eyes, full of soul and intelligence, 
beamed so kindly in bidding us welcome, and expressing a hope that 
we should be entertained. I was pleased to learn that he was the 
village physician, successor to Dr. Shain, of whom he spoke with 
almost reverential tenderness, as follows :— 

“Tt is wonderful to conceive the amount of work which he has 
accomplished. ‘Those acquainted with the early history of the order 
in Kentucky will remember how earnestly he labored, giving his 
time and talents to the service of the people with whom he is so 
thoroughly identified. For a long time he was a teacher of youth, 
many of whom he had ‘gathered in’ from the highways and byways 
of the world to the warmth and shelter of our home. To his belief 
he sacrificed everything, even his violin, of which he was very fond, 
though it was very tantalising to hear his old associates play the fiddle 
without the bars for the sake of luring him back to the old forsaken 
life. At a recent convention of physicians he was acknowledged to 
be one of the best-read men in the State. Through much study and 
practical experience he has brought the science to a high degree of 
perfection, and in many of his theories he is far in advance of the age.” 

The mother of this young gentleman had been a Shaker ; at her 
death he, his sister, a lovely girl to whom all are warmly attached, and 
his brother Francis, a skilful dentist at the village, were gathered in 
by Dr. Shain and reared under the canopy of this humane institution. 
Theirs is the unwritten history of hundreds who therein have found a 
refuge from the favors of the world, oft purchased at such a fearful 
cost. ‘They were men of genius and culture, as are many of their 
relatives in the world who hold high positions which they fill with 
honor and integrity. 

Dr. Wm. Pennebaker informed me that this Society were the first to 
import the celebrated Durham cattle and improve the breed. He 
also mentioned the fact of some workmen finding on one of their 
farms a large deposit of gigantic bones of some species of mammoth. 
A few of the measurements are as follows:— From top of head to 
terminus of jaw, five feet ; across the forehead, three feet three inches ; 
orbit of the eye (oval form), eight inches long by seven wide ; tusks 
at the junction with the jaw, in diameter eight inches; at their 
terminus the diameter was two inches, and length twenty-four feet. 
The teeth (molars) measure across the grinding surface, eight inches 
by four and a half inches. The skeleton was much decayed, but 
sufficient bones were preserved to render it easy to estimate the size 
of the living animal. I am also indebted to Dr. Pennebaker for much 
of the statistical information to which I shall refer later. 
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His conversation was interrupted by the entrance of the dignitaries, 
Elders Runyan and Dunlavy. The former, who is a living example 
of the triumph of spiritual over physical existence, remarked jocosely : 

“T suppose in this great issue you are with the weaker party?” 

“Please inform me whether it is woman’s rights or negro suffrage 
to which you refer,” I asked. “ As regards the latter, I am content to 
leave that to the powers that be ; and as regards the rights of woman, 
[I suspect she has all she wants. Her highest and holiest privilege is 
to be woman ; being this, if there remains enough material to be a 
man, well and good ; but she has duties more exalted than making 
laws for an ungrateful people.” 

“We have broken the bonds of an ancient prejudice and given her 
the place she deserves. Thus far we are in advance of you. Women 
are one with us; in all things equal. We have assigned to her her 
proper place.” 

“ Do not omit to state,” interposed the mild voice of Elder Benjamin, 
“that the place we assign to her and the one she so nobly fills is 
strictly within the sphere of womanly duty.” 

“ Admitting the fact,” replied Elder Runyan, “it would perhaps be 
well to inform you here that we deem woman in the Godhead one 
with man as she was in the Son, and the embodied essence of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

I shall later refer to their embodiment of this homage to the sex in 
the person of their ministry. 

During conversations between the sisters and my friend I learned 
much regarding their early history and of the manner in which the 
Society was conducted under former heads which I have not space to 
detail. They spoke of their form of burial. It is beautiful. The 
mourners’ dress is of pure white. To them death is no gloomy trans- 
formation into a handful of dust, but a happy transition to a higher 
stage of being, another area in the continuous progression. I was 
told of one young lady who was forced by her friends to leave the 
Shakers, of whom she was very fond; and they spoke of her more 
pathetically and sorrowfully than if they had seen the grave close over 
her. They pointed out the road over which “poor little Cassie had 
been dragged to the world”: a destiny to them infinitely more terrible 
than death. Speaking of their style of dress, Eldress Pauline 
Bryant adverted to the facetious Artemus Ward’s comments on the 
“women in meal-sacks who yea’d and nay’d,” admitting that this had 
influenced her in adding breadth to the skirt, which was now more 
voluminous than that of the ultra-fashionables ; while the square ker- 
chief of rich silk folded with statuesque exactness about the person, 
and the muslin cap daintily fluted, form altogether a picturesque and 
becoming costume. 

Among those who came daily to visit us there were many faces of 
remarkable beauty, that sublimated spirit of loveliness which animates 
those who stand upon the heights of accepted sacrifice. I had often 
thought as I listened to my friend’s description of their form of wor- 
ship that it would amuse me to witness it, but I have never seen 
anything more solemn and impressive than their dance. Elder Dun- 
lavy conducts the services at the centre family. Their music is both 
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written and attuned by different members of the order, and the 
harmony of their motion and the spirit in which it is performed 
would rebuke the lukewarmness with which some fashionable congre- 
gations drawl to their organ’s chorus. I could almost feel the beating 
of each heart to the motion and word of one song which I cannot 
resist the impulse to transcribe :— 
“From the dark shades of earth I'll away, I'll away 
To my home in the Better Land. 
(Chorus.) 


“Toil on, struggle on, heed not the strife ; 
There’s rest in the Better Land. 
If the cross you will bear, the crown you shall wear, 
In heaven, the Better Land.” 


I cannot forbear to remark that their “toil and struggle, cross and 
conflict ” appear to be mythical terms, for their life seems perfect in 
its beautiful consistency, void of all strife or effort, with no attempt to 
restrain the natural disposition of any. The harmony between them 
seems marvellous. 

I inquired of a humorous sister with a roguish eye and placid face : 
“Do you ever have differences among you?” 

“Yea! Adam lives in us all; but it seldom amounts to a knock- 
down.” 

Another song, written by the sister of Nancy Reupe, to whom 
appeared a panoramic vision of the late war, in which she gave the 
names of many who would be missed when the smoke of the great 
conflict had cleared away, runs as follows :— 


“What the dew is to the flower 
Gentle words are to the soul ; 
Such a blessing to the giver! 
One so dear to the receiver 
We should never withhold.” 

My reserve was no longer needful. I had gone there encased in an 
armor of sectarian prejudice, gone in the character of critic, perchance 
as censor. From the many strange reports regarding the sect I had 
formed erroneous opinions ; but before the beauty of their creed and 
practice, the exquisite harmony, the spirit which unitised, so to 
speak, all minds into one great intellect, and blended all souls into 
one Christ-like spirit, I felt my prejudice crumble away. Their church 
has left unbarred the only gateway leading heavenward through which 
a sinner, for whom the way and the warfare have proved too much, 
may return to honor through an after-life of duty done. Here was a 
refuge for the world-weary of every age, sex or condition, without 
money or price ; here an asylum for the widow and orphan, in which 
is never broken Christ’s covenant with those who love and trust Him. 


SALLIE J. HANCOCK. 











MOSAIC. 


GG MAN’S own moral state is very much the measure of 

A his moral convictions. The highest spiritual truths lie 
beyond the range of a soul that is not in harmony with them, and the 
glimmerings of truth which a defective nature gains take their com- 
plexion from its moral tone and spirit. As the loveliest scene on which 
the eye of man can rest contains no revelation of beauty to the 
insensitive and unreflective observer, so the Bible is no revelation of 
truth to the unspiritual mind. ‘The glorious discoveries of divine 
things on the page of inspiration are lost to the soul in which the 
moral sense, the vision and faculty divine is dull or dormant. God 
is but a name to the mind in which no divine instinct, no godly sympa- 
thies and aspirations have begun to stir. There can be no true faith 
in the Incarnation, however logically accurate your notions of the 
person of Christ, until by the intuition of a holy and heavenly heart 
you feel Him to be divine. The sacrifice of the Cross, with all the 
love and tenderness and self-abnegation, the sorrow and anguish, yet 
joy deeper still than sorrow that breathes around it, is no mere barren 
fact or intellectual dogma of which historic proof or logical demon- 
stration can convince us. For the true apprehension of this there is 
an essential inaptitude in the selfish and unloving spirit ; it can be 
discerned only by the soul in which, however faintly, yet in reality 
the pure, loving, self-devoted spirit of Jesus has begun to dwell.” 





“TRUE good-nature, that which alone deserves the name, is not a 
holiday ornament but an every-day habit. It does not consist in 
servile complaisance, or dishonest flattery, or affected sympathy, or 
unqualified assent, or unwarrantable compliance, or eternal smiles. 
Before it can be allowed to rank with the virtues it must be wrought 
up from a humor into a principle, from an occasional disposition into 
a habit. It must be the result of a well-governed mind, not the start 
of casual gaiety, the trick of designing vanity, or the whim of capri- 
cious fondness. It is compounded of kindness, forbearance, self- 
denial, and forgiveness ; ‘it seeketh not its own,’ but is capable of 
making continual sacrifices of its own tastes, humors, and self-love ; 
yet it knows that among the sacrifices it makes it must never include 
its integrity. Politeness on the one hand and insensibility on the 
other assume its name and wear its honors; but they assume the 
honors of a triumph without the merit of a victory; for politeness 
subdues nothing, and insensibility has nothing to subdue. Good- 
nature of the true cast, and under the foregoing regulations, is above 
all price in the common intercourse of domestic society ; for an 
ordinary quality which is constantly brought into action by the per- 
petually recurring though minute events of daily life is of higher 
value than more brilliant qualities which are less frequently called into 
use, as small pieces of ordinary current coin are of more importance 
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in the commerce of the world than the medals of the antiquary. And, 
indeed, Christianity has given that new turn to the character of all the 
virtues that perhaps it is the best test of the excellence of many that 
they have little brilliancy in them. The Christian religion has 
degraded some splendid qualities from the rank they held, and 
elevated those which were obscure into distinction.” 





“Tr is one of the truths which seems to me most needed in the 
modern religious world, that the type of a Christian’s virtue must be 
very miserable and ordinary and ineffectual if he does not feel his 
whole soul burn within him with an almost implacable moral indigna- 
tion at the sight of cruelty and injustice, of Pharisaic faithlessness and 
social crimes.” 





“ As true knowledge is disciplined and tested knowledge — not the 
first thought that comes,— so the true passion is disciplined and tested 
passion —not the first passion that comes. The first that come are 
the vain, the false, the treacherous ; if you yield to them they will 
lead you wildly and far in vain pursuit, in hollow enthusiasm, till you 
have no true purpose and no true passion left. Not that any feeling 
possible to humanity is in itself wrong, but only wrong when undis- 
ciplined. Its nobility is in its force and justice ; it is wrong when it 
is weak and felt for paltry cause. There is a mean wonder, as of a 
child who sees a juggler tossing golden balls, and this is base, if you 
will. But do you think that the wonder is ignoble or the sensation 
less with which every human soul is called to watch the golden balls 
of heaven tossed through the night by the Hand that made them? 
There is a mean curiosity, as of a child opening a forbidden door, or 
a servant prying into her master’s business; and a noble curiosity, 
questioning in the front of danger the source of the great river beyond 
the sand, the place of the great continents beyond the sea; a 
nobler curiosity still, which questions of the River of Life and of the 
space of the Continent of Heaven, things which ‘the angels desire 
to look into.’ So the anxiety is ignoble with which you linger over 
the course and catastrophe of an idle tale ; but do you think the 
anxiety is less, or greater, with which you watch, or ought to watch, 
the dealings of fate and destiny with the life of an agonised nation?” 





“Tr is quite possible, apart from a religion of conscience and spiritual 
conviction, to get up a sensuous mimicry of pious emotion. As the 
outer form of a book, its showy binding or fair type, may be admired 
by many who have neither intelligence nor taste to appreciate its 
contents ; or, as the fair and noble features and graceful form of man 
or woman may be beheld with delight by not a few who are incapable 
of honoring the still nobler beauty of the mind within—so there is 
that in the mere dress and drapery of religion, the arbitrary form and 
accidents of spirituality, which may elicit deep emotion from many a 
mind that has never felt one throb of true religious feeling, of 
reverence or love for the inner spirit and essence of religion itself. 
Awe, reverence, rapt contemplation, the kindling of heart and swelling 
of soul which the grand objects of faith are adapted to excite, may 
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in a man of sensitive mind or delicate organisation find a close imita- 
tion in the feelings called forth by a tasteful and splendid ceremonial. 
Beauty, it is true, is not hostile to goodness; on the contrary, the 
Beautiful and the Good, ever closely akin, blend ultimately in the one 
glorious unity of the Divine nature. The highest perception and 
keenest relish for the beautiful, therefore, is that which is possible 
only to the pure and holy mind. Yet there is a lower sensibility to 
beauty which is attainable apart from the moral condition of the heart, 
and which is often felt most keenly by the most unspiritual and irre- 
ligious of men. A refined bodily organisation, a susceptible nervous 
system, a strongly emotional temperament, especially if these be 
combined with a mind of some measure of intellectual culture, will 
render a man extremely sensitive to the beauty of the outer accom- 
paniments of religious worship. The faculties which qualify their 
possessor for the pleasures of taste, which enable him to take 
delight in art or nature, in poetry or painting or music, in scenic 
effects or dramatic exhibitions, are identical with those which an 
elaborate and poetical ritual calls into play. And there is, therefore, 
a semi-sensuous delight in religious worship imposingly conducted, 
which may be felt by the least conscientious even more than by the 
sincerely devout. The soul that is devoid of true reverence towards 
God may be rapt into a spurious elation while in rich and solemn 
tones the loud-voiced organ peals forth His praise. ‘The heart that 
never felt one throb of love to Christ may thrill with an ecstasy of 
sentimental tenderness while soft voices, now blending, now dividing, 
in combined or responsive strains, celebrate the glories of redeeming 
love. And not seldom the most sensual and profligate of men have 
owned to that strange, undefined, yet delicious feeling of awe and 
elevation that steals over the spirit in some fair adorned temple on 
which all the resources of art have been lavished, where soft light 
floods the air and mystic shadows play over pillar and arch and 
vaulted roof, and the hushed and solemn stillness is broken only by 
the voice of prayer and praise. Christian thought and feeling may 
indeed appropriate to its own high uses these outer things. All that 
is noble in taste and beautiful in art it may lay hold of, and by the 
inner transforming power of devotion ennoble and spiritualise. Nay, 
religion in one sense asserts its right to all that is beautiful and noble 
and lovely on earth, and by its regal touch confers on earthly things 
a heavenly dignity. There are ways in which all the treasures of 
genius, all the creations of poetry, all the resources of art, may be 
made tributary to the cause of Christ. Still it should never be forgotten 
that if largely introduced into the act of religious worship, the refine- 
ments of art may become to multitudes, not the means but the end. 
Instead of walking by the light you kindle, many, gazing on the beauty 
of the lamp, will stumble in the Christian path. For one that can 
take hold of the angel’s hand, there are multitudes who will content 
themselves with gazing artistically on the splendor of his vesture. It 
is easy to admire the sheen of the sapphire throne, while we leave its 
glorious Occupant unreverenced and unrecognised. Banish from the 
service of God all coarseness and rudeness, all that would distract 
by offending the taste of the worshipper just as much as all that 
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would disturb by subjecting him to bodily discomfort, and you leave 
the spirit free for its own pure and glorious exercise. But too studiously 
adorn the sanctuary and its services, obtrude an artificial beauty on 
the eye and sense of the worshipper, and you will surely lead to 
formalism and self-deception. The meretricious attraction of form 
may bring numbers but it will not add true strength to the Church. 
The artistic splendor of ritual may kindle many hearts with emotion, 
but it will be with unhallowed fire. Better that the world would stay 
away than join Christ’s ranks on false pretences; better that the 
hearts of men should remain utterly cold than that, warmed by 
spurious feeling, they should deem themselves inspired by a pure and 
holy flame.” 





“THE thoughts that come to us have more value than those we get 
by seeking. They start up under our feet, in the path of life, like 
those springs that burst forth under our tread without thinking fof 
them.” 





“ LIFE is to be reckoned not only extensively, but also intensively ; 
not merely by the number of its days, but also by the amount of 
thought and energy which we infuse into them. Existence is not to 
be measured by mere duration. An oak lives for centuries, generation 
after generation of mortals the meanwhile passing away; but who 
would exchange for the life of a plant, though protracted for ages, a 
single day of the existence of a living, conscious, thinking man? The 
briefest life of rationality, again, is worth more, has more of real life 
in it than the longest of a mere animal. And amongst rational 
beings that life is longest, whether brief or protracted its outward 
term, into which the largest amount of mind, of mental and moral 
activity is condensed. It is possible for the longest life to be really 
briefer than the shortest, and the child or youth may die older, with 
more of life crowded into his brief existence than he whose dull and 
stagnant being drags on to an inglorious old age. 

‘We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.’ 
But if it be so, surely, estimating life by this principle, it is only the 
Christian, the man who lives to God, who can really be said to live at 
all. For in Him alone the whole man lives ; in Him alone all the 
energies of man’s being, physical, intellectual, moral, are called into 
fullest, nobiest activity. In sleep we possess mere existence as truly 
as in waking, but in so far as our nobler conscious being is concerned, 
sleep steals away a great part of our earthly life ; and if instead of a 
part a man were compelled to spend the whole of life in sleep, then 
as a conscious, reflective, active being, life would be utterly lost to 
him. But there are men not a few in whose busy outward life, though 
the intellect may wake the spirit slumbers, and who amidst all the 
surface-vivacity of a worldly and selfish existence know as little of 
truest, noblest life, as if their years were spent in torpid unconscious- 
ness. The man who merely vegetates through existence, who rises 
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day by day only to eat and drink and pursue the same unreflective 
round of business and pleasure, without one lofty thought or pure 
spiritual emotion, never for one moment lifting his soul to commune 
with God and the vast world of invisible realities around him,— 
surely to such an one, life in its real essence, its true significance, is 
lost. And comparing such a life with that of the man in whom the 
pulse of being beats quick —the reflective, earnest, high-souled man, 
alive to the noblest end of existence, governed by high principles and 
holy motives, crowding his day with deeds, and leaving scarce one hour 
of waking existence that is not instinct with energy, throbbing with 
the life’s blood of the spirit— comparing the former sort of life with 
this, can we hesitate to pronounce that ‘Aa? is a mere blank, a life that 
is no life, a death in life, whilst #4zs alone deserves the name? The 
man of property who has an undiscovered gold-mine on his estate is 
no richer for his latent wealth, and cannot be said really to possess it. 
And so, whatever other men contrive to extract out of life—as 
comfort, ease, honor, knowledge, power, they are after all possessors 
only of its surface wealth; the Christian alone, the man who has 
discovered and appropriated its hidden treasure of holy thought, 
feeling, energy, who has pierced down through life’s common strata 
and reached the divine element in it —he alone can be said to be its 
true possessor. Confine a bird for life to a cage, and could it be said 
to be in reality possessor of the unexercised, unenjoyed power to soar 
and sweep the heavens? But within every human breast there are 
capabilities of heaven, folded wings of thought, aspiration, energy, 
which need only the liberating trust of the Spirit of God to call forth 
their hidden power and bear the soul upward to the true region of its 
life. The true ideal of a man’s life is that of a heavenly life, a ‘life 
hid with Christ in God,’—the life of one whose ‘conversation is in 
heaven,’ who is ‘risen with Christ, and made to dwell with Him in 
heavenly places,’ and who even amidst the common duties of the 
world, derives his motives and principles from a nobler sphere of 
being. But the multitudes who never in thought, desire, affection, 
emerge beyond the region of earthly things —such men know not 
what life is, have never discovered what in its high and glorious 
reality a human existence may become. To that man only who can 
say with the apostle, ‘To me to live is Christ,’ can we make answer 
in the full significance of the words, Then ‘life is yours.’ ” 





“We should avoid in all literary work whatever separates the 
intellect from the soul. The habit of abstract reasoning has this 
terrible drawback.” 





“THE ordinary work of the Christian life consists in the union of 
great principles with small duties ; motives drawn from heaven presid- 
ing over the little concerns of earth. In the same way, but in reverse 
order, Christian privilege consists in small services securing a large 
reward ; in short efforts after goodness — but frequent, earnest, habitual 
— being followed by such liberal and uninterrupted accessions of 
strength, that the man daily ‘grows up into Christ in all things.’ 
I}lustrations of the law involved in this stand round us on all sides. 
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Every one knows that it is by constant, repeated little acts that things 
are kept right. Daily dusting keeps the house clean, daily ablutions 
the body pure,—though there is sometimes occasion for special 
appliances in both respects. Everything in nature, everything in life,— 
from gardens to governments,— soon shows the growth and accumula- 
tion of evil, if evil be not checked and repressed by little acts of work 
and watchfulness sedulously repeated. In the same way the mind is 
kept free from what would darken or deprave it ; knowledge is at 
once retained and increased by the daily devotion of small portions of 
time to reading and thought. The artist’s eye retains its correctness, 
and his hand its cunning, by no day being allowed to pass ‘ without 
its line, — without the expenditure of some labor however little, or 
some exercise of taste or skill. The same principle holds with every- 
thing else ;— languages, science, mathematics, music,— various employ- 
ments of hand and head,— all are kept up by acts,— small in them- 
selves, taken individually, but great in effect, because constant and 
regular, as all may be speedily lost, or very seriously affected for the 
worse, by these acts being protractedly remitted. Zhe principle applies 
to the divine life in man: a little daily reading of the Word ; a little 
fixed, earnest thought ; short, but frequent and fervent prayer ; the 
weekly rest, with its break and pause stilling the noise and whirl of 
the week ; the Sabbath solemnities and the Sabbath leisure, with their 
larger opportunities for spiritual culture ;— these are the things which, 
being constantly and conscientiously used, will keep the realities that 
are unseen before the eye of the reason, through the clear shining of 
the light of faith, and at the same time will give to them a calm and 
steady supremacy over the affections of the heart. This is the life of 
God in the soul of man; and this is the way, or one of the ways, by 
which men may retain and increase it by living habitually near to God.” 


REVIEWS. 


Old Song and New. By Margaret J. Preston. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1870. 


O reader of Mrs. Preston’s poems can fail to be struck with 

the improvement manifested in this volume, when compared 

with her earlier writings. While her former poems evinced depth and 
readiness of sympathy with a certain range of emotions, considerable 
vigor of expression, and refined taste, yet the sympathies were limited 
by the choice of subjects ; the expression was marred by too great 
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resemblance to a certain favorite author ; and the rhythmic handling 
was deficient in freedom, as of one not yet master of his instrument. 
In these poems, however, we find her attempting a much wider range 
of subjects ; we find freshness and originality of expression, and con- 
centration of thought. Mrs. Preston is evidently working her way to a 
style of her own. Her earlier excessive admiration for Mrs. Brown- 
ing —a noble poet, but of such excessive and peculiar mannerism as 
to make her one of the worst possible models for imitation — has 
perhaps in some degree cooled ; and we are only reminded of her by 
an occasional phrase, or the appearance at rare intervals of such 
words as “spathic,” “ abeles,” “ palimpsest ;” and these we have good 
hope will soon vanish altogether. High as we rate Mrs. Preston’s 
poetic gifts, we have that confidence in our good old mother-tongue 
as to believe it quite capable of communicating anything she has to 
tell us; and have no fear that her most subtle thoughts will lose 
anything in the transmission through English undefiled. There is 
always the danger, moreover, that the user of alien and unfamiliar 
words may sometimes use not exactly the right word ; which is in one 
or two instances the case here. 

We have already said that these faults are rare; and we take 
pleasure in adding that most of the poems are in language which 
shows that the utmost simplicity and purity may be combined with all 
needful strength. In some of the ballads a quaint and slightly anti- 
quated style is used with propriety and good effect ; and occasionally 
some sound old English word (we are afraid to talk of Saxon any 
more, though we ave out of range of the great guns of the Saturday 
Review) — some sound old English word that has fallen into unde- 
served disuse, is happily introduced. 

Some of these poems are dramatic in form, that is, they represent 
character expressed in action; while others are dramatic in substance, 
that is, they represent character as modified by antecedent circum- 
stance. In both these conditions the author is required to lose his 
own personality and give us the thought and action of an ideal con- 
crete character distinct from his own. In this, the most difficult task 
of the poet, and demanding for its accomplishment the highest genius, 
Mrs. Preston has but partially succeeded. With such characters as 
Zanoné or Bathsheba (an exquisitely pathetic lament) into whose love 
and grief she can perfectly enter, she is more successful: less so with 
complicated natures, such as Joab and Michal. It is no shame, how- 
ever, to partly fail where only the greatest can succeed. 

We find in these dramatic poems many passages of great beauty 
and tenderness. For example, Zanoné’s lover is attempting to soothe 
her anxiety on the departure of her father, Jephthah, to battle :— 


The maiden answered low :—“ If he be lost 
Amid the chance of war,—then what, to me, 
Kinless, is left ?”—‘‘ What left?” . . . and Aran spake 
Wounded,—*O, naught,— naught left: for what am I, 
Weighed in the balance of love, against a father!” 
And from the light-girt waist the slacken’d arm 

Slid down. A troubled glance Zanoné cast 
Upon the averted face,—then sudden, sprang 
Closer, and dropped her head upon his breast, 
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And gave full way to a great gust of tears. 
Whereat,— (by reason of one little drop 

That held a honeyed bitter in its sweet, 

— The wild-bee’s sipping of the poison-cup,) 
Came such a hurrying rush of passionate speech, 
As heretofore, in we coy shamefastness, 

She never had woven in words. And hearing it, 
Aran could scarce repent him of his heat, 

Seeing it wrought him largess, else unwon. 


The poems founded on Greek story strike us as less successful than 
those upon Scriptural themes. It seems that Mrs. Preston has closer 
sympathies with the Hebrew than with the Greek mind ; though we 
are aware to what retort we lay ourself open in expressing this opinion. 
But the best specimens of her powers are found in the Ballads and 
other short poems. 

In a strict sense, a ballad is a poem in lyrical form, comprising a 
single “moment” of dramatic action. Thus it forms a link or inter- 
mediate type between the proper drama and the proper lyric poem ; 
and indeed it oscillates between the two. Nothing is more common 
in the ancient ballads of all nations than to see the poet break off 
from his dramatic recital, and express in his own person the emotion 
his story inspires. In a later and more artistic age these two modes 
of treatment were separated, and the lyric part assigned to the chorus, 
or developed into a distinct branch of poetry by the lyrist, and the 
dramatic sketch took a wider range of person and circumstance, and 
became the perfect drama. 

In the sense we have indicated, some of these poems are very perfect 
ballads. In Lady Hildegarde’s Wedding, the proud faith of the lady in 
her absent bridegroom’s keeping his tryst, her calm continuation of the 
preparations for the wedding, and her advance to the altar alone, 
when even her father thinks her conduct mad, the sudden arrival of 
the bridegroom, and her calm turning to her father with the simple 
words, “ Sir Hugh is here” —all combine to form a highly dramatic 
action. So with Zhe Nameless Pilgrim, a ballad which we have already 
had the pleasure of presenting to our readers. 

Several of these poems tell of the sufferings or death of children : 
themes which always find quick response in the hearts of readers, but 
which are rarely treated with more touching pathos than by Mrs. 
Preston. Zhe Signal, Little Feanie’s Sleep, and The Vision of the 
Snow,— too long for us to quote, unfortunately — will be read with 
dimmed eyes by many a mother. A deeper chord of feeling is struck 
in the poem entitled A/one, which we subjoin :— 


A little child whose rhythms of laughter smoothed 
All household dissonance away,— whose step 
Kept time to the light measure of her heart,— 
Whose frolic-nature claimed all kindredship 

With jestful, jubilant things, lay piteously 
Moaning, held in the grasp of mortal pain. 


The sportive look died out within her eyes, 
The quip upon her tongue, the mirthfulness 
From the young voice, as the sunshiny path, 
Where danced with her the fairy-footed hours, 
Darkened beneath the sudden shadow that came 
Stalking between her and life’s new-risen sun. 
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She raised a troubled glance: ‘“ What is it, father?” 
And he made answer; “Only a messenger 
Whom the dear Lord hath sent to call you, Sweet, 
Away from all things sad, to a fair land 
Where it is always beautiful summer-time.” 
Startled,— about the stooping neck she clung 
With passionate burst of childlike uncontrol : 
“Go with me, father, for I am afraid ; 
I shiver at the creeping of the dark; 
I tremble! Let me hold your dear, warm hand ; 
O father... not alone! Why even here 
About this pretty world I have not ventured 
To walk untended —” 


“Little trembler, no,— 
You shall not go untended. Christ himself 
Has travelled the pathway through, and made it bright ; 
And now He leaves the seraph-songs a little, 
To come and hold my tender baby’s hand: 
And just outside the dusk,—(some call it, death) — 
He waits to bear you past the shady places, 
Up to your mother, darling, where she leans 
And watches for you at the gates of pearl 
We've talked about right often: With Him so close, 
You will not be afraid?” 

The searching eyes 

Closed as if weighted by too heavy a thought ; 
And in a silence, solemn and strange to see, 
She lay as grappling with a truth that mastered 
Her little powers. But when again she turned 
Upon her father her full eyes, the fear 
Had vanisht, and the radiant look of joy 
Came back to brighten her face, just as of old; 
And from her mouth ashened to deathliness, 
Faltered consent articulate, which to him 
Whose ear caught at its broken meaning, seemed 
The first, faint trial-note of that glad song 
Which the sweet baby-voice shuuld sing for ever. 


In the purely lyrical pieces and the Sonnets (for which, by the way, 
the sonnet form was erroneously chosen ; but this is of no importance) 
there prevails a tone of thought which, if it never soars to sublime 
heights, is never commonplace, and always tender, pathetic, and devo 
tional. While we do not find those flashes of fire that dazzle with 
their sudden splendor in some poets, we find nothing that we can 
spare or wish away. 

Mrs. Preston has a true sense of the dignity of the poet’s calling, 
and never allows a flippancy to jar upon the reader’s feeling, an affec- 
tation to irritate, or a passage of careless writing to mar the effect of 
the rest. Some themes may be more congenial or suggestive to her 
than others ; but we everywhere feel that she is writing thoughtfully, 
carefully, and with her heart in her work ; and if we are fortunate in 
having a writer of such gifts among us, we are especially fortunate 
that she has the taste and judgment to cultivate them so conscien- 
tiously and employ them so well. 


Wma. Hand BROWNE. 
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Letters on the State of Religion in Germany. Reprinted, by permission, 
from the “Times.” London: Tinsley Brothers. 1870. 


Tue first feeling which we have, on looking into a series of letters 
on “ Religious Thought” in a country like Germany, is one of blank 
and entire scepticism. The feeling, of course, may be overcome by 
the nature of the book. It may show such conscientious care, and 
such a large and watchful appreciation of evidence and probability in 
its statements of facts, that, as far as its facts go, we may feel ourselves 
pretty safe, and able to rely on it for definite assertions as to matters 
within the range of experience. Nay, it may carry us along some 
way with its conclusions and generalisations. If we see that the 
writer, with a power of drawing inferences and throwing things into 
broad and methodical arrangement, yet is aware of the risks which 
accompany the use of this power ; if we see that he is jealous over 
his own deductions, that he recognises checks, and is able to give due 
place and weight to exceptions and limitations, that he distinguishes 
his proved points from his conjectures and suppositions, that he is on 
his guard against the temptation of sweeping and effective periods, 
and that his habit is understatement ; in a word, if we see that he 
knows where he is, and is aware of the extreme difficulties which attend 
the handling of a huge congeries of varied and complicated pheno- 
mena, we attend with interest, and possibly with conviction, to his 
account of them. But where we are obviously expected to see with 
the eyes of the writer, and to accept the unverified results of his 
reasoning faculties, we may read for amusement, and we may also 
perhaps gather some profitable questions to be followed out and solved, 
if we can, in other ways ; but we cannot be expected to be really 
much the wiser for our reading. 

The volume of letters which the Zzmes’ Correspondent at Berlin has 
given us in a collected shape has grown, we are inclined to think, very 
much out of a sensational incident which took place last summer at 
Berlin, and which became the peg to hang reflections upon, very 
peremptory and very startling, ag to the state of belief and religion in 
Germany. A wretched fool, who fancied himself a fatalist, and had 
hardly the excuse of many murderers, and certainly not of most 
fanatics, sought to assert the majesty of truth by trying to shoot a 
clergyman in the Cathedral, as he was reciting the Creed. As the 
shot missed, though it was a charmed bullet made out of a tin medal 
of Schiller, no harm was done, and the incident became merely a 
passing illustration of the uncomfortable truth, more alarming, happily, 
in theory than in practice, that our lives are more at the mercy than 
it is pleasant to think, not only of scoundrels, but of blockheads and 
idiots. But it illustrated the general subject of the state of religious 
thought in Germany, as much as the Denham or Chelsea murder illus- 
trates the state of morals in England. It was, however, a capital text 
for a letter ; the letter which “improved” it, and argued from it, was 
clever, fearless, and sufficiently frightening in its picture, and it was 
read with painful interest by many people who rather like something 
big and complete to shudder at and feel dismal about, and who believe 
that the truth about religion and “thought” of any kind in Germany 
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can be adequately compressed into a communication from “Our own 
Correspondent.” It attracted attention to the series; and perhaps 
the writer of the letters had reason to think that there were persons 
who wished to have them preserved in a volume. 

The letters are unequal, but the best of them are clever and not 
too heavy. They begin with the subject of German Protestantism 
and Rationalism, and end with the history of the effect on Germany 
of the proceedings of the Vatican Council. The worst of it is, as we 
have said, that of the facts referred to we often want more exact 
statement, and a stronger conviction that they are proved ; and of the 
broad generalisations we feel ourselves in a position in which we can 
believe nothing, either good or bad. We do not disbelieve ; but how 
are we to believe? When we get beyond such things as the shooting 
at Dr. Heinrici, or the row about the Moabite convent, or the speeches 
of ostentatiously infidel and vulgar burgomasters at Humboldt centen- 
aries, we are among assertions and reasonings which we have no means 
of testing, and to which we can simply listen, wondering if they are 
true, but certainly, if we are wise, refraining from the assumption that 
they are. They are odd, some of them, if they are true. The writer 
draws a curious picture of Herr von Miihler, the Minister of Ecclesi- 
astical Affairs and Public Instruction. ‘The only imaginable parallel 
we can think of here would be if Mr. Whalley were to become Vice- 
President of the Council. The Prussian Minister is a man, according 
to the Zimes’ Correspondent, who, at the head of the education of the 
most intellectual people in learned and inquiring Germany, makes it 
his business to compel the elementary and normal schools to teach as 
little as possible for fear of teaching something unorthodox, and in all 
ways directs a policy which attempts as systematically as the Jesuits to 
oppose a bar to the progress of free thought. The Jesuits and their 
imitators have produced some strange things in the way of school- 
books, hymns, and devotions. But it may be doubted if they, or, 
among ourselves, the vulgarest sect of Nonconformists, ever produced 
anything to equal the following penitential effusion, which we are told 
occurs “in a church hymn-book recently forced by the same Minister 
[meaning here, not the parson of tM parish, but the Mr. Forster of 
Prussia] upon certain Protestant congregations in the old provinces of 
Prussia.” The hymn commences thus :— 


Almighty God, I am content to remain the dog I am. I am a dog, a despicable 
dog. I am conscious of revelling in sin, and there is no infamy in which I do not 
indulge. My anger and my quarrelling are like a dog’s. My envy and hatred are 
like a dog’s. My abuse and snappishness are like a dog’s. My robbing and devour- 
ing are like a dog’s. Nay, when I come to reflect on it, I cannot but own that in 
very many things I behave worse than the dogs themselves. 


The fragment is undoubtedly worth preserving. Swift might have 
imagined it. And we are told that this specimen of the contents of 
the hymn-book forced on certain of the old Prussian congregations is 
by no means the worst that might be cited. “There are some, in fact, 
too gross to be reprinted.” It is very curious— so curious, that we 
should have liked to know a little more about it. We could quite well 
have borne some more detail, and the incident was worth following up. 
In the first place, it would have been well to have had chapter and 
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verse —the book, title, and date. When the volume of letters came 
to be made up, it would not have been amiss to have given the original 
German text of this remarkable hymn, its context and authorship, and 
the origin of the collection in which it occurs. Then as to its use. 
It has been “forced,” we are told, “on certain congregations in the 
old provinces of Prussia.” The way they received it must have been 
worth inquiring about. “It was only when some of the congregations 
so treated by the Minister threatened to give up church-going 
altogether, that the book was withdrawn in their case.” But it held 
its ground with others. “Others, more indifferent to what they were 
made to sing, continue to assert their canine propensities in the sacred 
edifice.” We, in the place of the Zimes’ Correspondent, should have 
made it our business at once to go off and verify with our own eyes 
and ears the condition and the singing of these singular “old Prussians,” 
patiently and solemnly chanting, probably more musically than in our 
Ranters’ chapels, the confession of their dog-like natures. And when 
we returned to Berlin, we should have tried to make out—and of 
course the Z7mes’ Correspondent can get at high authorities — what it 
was that made Herr von Mihler select this particular hymn-book, and 
“ force” it on these particular congregations in Old Prussia. 
The main point of the book, as far as regards the non-Catholic part 
of Germany, is to assert the increasing spread and power of anti- 
Christian opinions in all classes of Germans. “The majority of 
educated men in Germany are estranged from the dogmatic teaching 
of the Christian creed — estranged from it to the extent of disbelieving 
the sincerity of many of the clergy. Only a small fraction of the 
nation attends Divine service ; of the educated, more especially, those 
met with at church on Sunday are few and far between.” The writer’s 
“characteristic instance ”—the scanty attendance at church, on a 
particular Sunday, of the visitors at a fashionable watering-place, does 
not seem to prove much ; a watering-place is nowhere, and least of all 
in Germany, the place to gauge either morality or religion. But the 
point is strongly insisted on. “To take a broader view, who that 
knows modern Germany will call it a Christian land, either in the 
sense Rome gives to the term, or in the meaning Luther attached to 
it?” We agree with M. de Bunsen, who took exception to these 
generalities, that considering the history and development of Protestant- 
ism, and even of what is called orthodox Protestantism, the division is 
insufficiently narrow in parting all claims to Christian belief between 
Rome and Luther. But the writer means undoubtedly that Christian 
belief, in any intelligible sense whatever, is gone. “In whatever 
section of society you may happen to move, there is the undeniable 
fact that the dogmatism of St. Athanasius and the statutes of the 
Council of Nice have entirely ceased to be a living power.” We 
suppose by these rather inappropriate phrases—the “statutes” of 
Nice being, if anything, the canons of the Council, which are hardly 
‘to the point—the writer merely means the doctrines of the Nicene 
creed. He advances, however, beyond this :— 
Though Christianity is denied, no pains are taken to prove the why or wherefore. 
Latitudinarian sects are sometimes attempted to be formed, but soon abandoned and 
consigned to oblivion as idle and superfluous. The truth is that the majority of the 
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educated, in their insidious march towards Rationalism, have advanced beyond 
acknowledging the necessity of any creed. . . . Slowly, but surely, advancing in its 
self-assigned course, public opinion, from impugning the truth of Biblical History, 
had come to deny by degrees the necessity, the probability, and the possibility of 
miracles. It has now reached the extent of negativing the efficacy of prayer, and 
with it the interference of the Almighty in the course of events. 


What occurs to us in reading passages like these of wholesale and 
sweeping assertion as to the opinions and belief of millions of men 
is, first, that they are singularly like, in their grand comprehensive- 
ness, to certain vigorous and striking generalisations about our own 
country and English society, with which we have often been enter- 
tained in the remarks of some clever French critic, such as M. About 
or M. Assolant, or even M. Louis Blanc. They are drawn from actual 
observation and real instances ; but their one-sided and unqualified 
shape removes them from having any real relation to the world of 
fact. They represent nothing but the inadequate knowledge, the utter 
unfamiliarity with his subject, and possibly the incapacity to grasp and 
comprehend, on the part of the clever imaginative writer. The next 
thing is, that there are many people among ourselves to whom it would 
not seem untrue or extravagant to say very nearly the same thing 
about English religion. We are familiar, both in writings on the side 
of religion and those professedly hostile to it, with the most deeply- 
coloured pictures of its decay and failure. And yet no one can go 
with these partial theories into the different orders and specimens of 
English life, without finding himself met at every step by contradic- 
tions and irreconcilable facts. Draw your line at will, and you can get 
any result you please ; society at large will look to you religious or irre- 
ligious, fanatical or rationalist, orthodox or latitudinarian, hypocritical 
or in earnest, from that portion of it which occupies your foreground, 
and with which you are familiar ; but it will wear a much less simple 
and more intricate and perplexing appearance if you extend your 
view, and do not sacrifice what is really before your eyes to the con- 
venience of a generalised statement. What we know to be the case 
as regards ourselves we cannot help suspecting may be, in some 
degree at least, the case with regard to a people with so much variety 
and power of character as the Germans. A man must know a great 
deal, and be able to use his knowledge well, to be competent to draw 
pictures worth anything of the real state of religious thought in 
Germany, and to judge with discrimination of its real and apparent 
tendencies. The clever writer of the Zimes has no doubt had some 
strongly marked forms of opinion before him ; they have impressed him 
deeply, and probably he has not overstated their characteristics ; but 
we see no reason to think that he is qualified*to lay down, in the broad 
way in which he does, that these characteristics fairly represent the 
general state of religious thought in Germany. If they do, it is a 
fact of the first importance, and one which must affect most deeply the 
future of Europe and the world. But till we have some stronger 
assurance of it than the impressions and broad statements of the 
Correspondent of the Zimes at Berlin, we must take leave to think 
that there is a good deal more variety in German religious thought 
than the monotonous and superficial unbelief which he describes, and 
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that the old ideas of Christianity, it may be in new shapes, but in their 
depth and force, have more hold on large and serious intellects in 
Germany than he has found out. The idle, the commonplace, the 
frivolous, the reckless take much the same view of religion in every 
age. 

The letters in the latter part of the volume were written during the 
progress of the Vatican Council, and record from time to time various 
results of its proceedings on the Catholics of Germany. They contain 
some important facts and documents. But they do not add much to 
what has been told more fully, and with deeper acquaintance with the 
subject, elsewhere. Still the sketch which they present is perhaps the 
best part of the book.— Zhe Saturday Review. 





Ancient Classics for English Readers. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1870. 


THE design of this series is an excellent one. It is to enable 
persons unfamiliar with the classic tongues to acquire some knowledge 
of the masterworks of the Greek and Roman writers, by presenting 
them with, not a translation, but a connected narrative or outline of 
each work, interpersed with careful translations of passages of peculiar 
interest or importance. By reading these little volumes the general 
reader will be qualified to understand and appreciate most of the 
references to the originals which he continually meets with, and will 
have the satisfaction of feeling that he is not entirely shut out from 
the great treasury of ancient beauty and wisdom. 

The volumes before us comprise Ze //iad and The Odyssey, trans- 
lated by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins ; and Zhe Commentaries of Caesar, 
translated by Anthony Trollope. As far as a brief ‘inspection of the 
two former enables us to judge, the translator has well performed his 
work. 

Of Mr. Trollope’s Cesar, as we have given it a more careful exam- 
ination, we can speak more fully. 

He sketches the outline of the events, rapidly, clearly, and with 
vivacity ; but here our praise must stop. His style is disfigured by a 
flippancy, an affectation of smartness—the trick of the popular 
novelist — which is highly disagreeable, and in glaring contrast with 
the grand simplicity of the Commentaries. Such phrases as “our old 
friends the Nervii ;” “those uncomfortable Menapii ;” “seventeen big 
ships ;” Czesar “poked out the eyes of the Gauls ;” Bibulus “ potters 
about on the seas,” are in excessively bad taste. Still worse is his 
comment on the promotion of the heroic Scaeva:—* We remember 
no other record of such quick promotion—#§in prose. ‘There is, indeed, 
the well-known case of a common sailor who did a gallant action and 
was made first-lieutenant on the spot; but that is told in verse, and 
‘the common sailor was a lady.” This would probably pass for spright- 
liness in a dashing novel. 

Mr. Trollope’s strength, as we might suppose, does not lie in 
classical history or antiquities. He three or four times repeats the 
statement that Cesar was killed in the Capitol, when if he had looked 
into the first history that came to his hand he might have seen that 
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the assassination took place in the Curia Pompeii, where the senate 
met, a public building erected (or dedicated) by Pompey, and containing 
the statue of the latter, at the base of which Cesar fell. The conspira- 
tors then hastened to the Capitoline hill, calling upon the people by 
the way to join them. 

Again when he says,—“ Then comes a passage which makes a 
Briton vacillate between shame at his own ancient insignificance, and 
anger at Czsar’s misapprehension of his ancient character ”— if there 
be any meaning in his mind, of which we are by no means sure, it 
must be associated with some hazy impression that the English people 
are descendants of the ancient Britons, and therefore bound to be 
sensitive about their reputation: a notion of history which makes 
us “vacillate between ” astonishment and amusement. 

Equally amusing is his reference to the first meeting of Sulla with 
Pompey, when the former, “as we are told, lifted his hat to him in 
token of honour.” “We are told” no such thing except by Mr. 
Trollope ; and we should extremely like to have that gentleman’s 
idea of a Roman hat, and especially of the one worn by the “ mulberry- 
faced Dictator” on the occasion in question. If the author had over- 
hauled his Plutarch, he would have seen that what Sulla did was to 
draw his cloak from his head. For be it known to Mr. Trollope,— 
incredible as it may sound to him, the Romans wore no hats! Some- 
times, for warmth or protection, they threw a corner of the pallium 
or cloak (imation, Plutarch translates it) over their heads ; and this 
was what Sulla drew off. “We never meet,” says Charles Lamb of his 
very gentlemanly barber, “without the compliment of the hat on 
either side.” Sulla paying the compliment of the hat to Pompey tickles 
our very diaphragm. We wish Mr. Trollope had given us a picture 
of it. 

But we have kept the gem of all to the last. Describing Juba’s 
triumphant entrance into Utica with Roman senators in his train, 
Mr. ‘Trollope says:—‘ The names of two special Roman senators 
Czsar sends down to posterity as having been among that base 
number. As far as we can spare them, they shall be spared.” 

Unable to do justice in words to this act of splendid, though some- 
what late magnanimity, we close the book. W. H. 5. 


Report of the Special Commissioner of the Revenue upon the Industry, 
Trade, Commerce, etc., of the United States for the Year 1869. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 


THE most significant portions of this Report are those which deal 
with the condition and prospects of the South since the war, and 
compare the present financial and industrial position of the Union 
with that of 1860. The Commissioner has, of course, his flourish 
on the wickedness of slavery, and the good fortune of the South 
in being delivered from it. He affirms that she is rapidly retrieving 
her losses, and it is no doubt true that the production of her great 
staples is steadily and considerably increasing, though still far short 
of what it was in 1860. But the most valuable evidence furnished by 
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a report so manifestly biassed by a partisan spirit is that of its unin- 
tentional or reluctant admissions ; and from these we gather, first, that 
the labour available for the cultivation of cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar, 
etc., is declining, and has declined ; that it was found at first almost 
impossible to induce the freedmen to work honestly and steadily for 
wages, and that even now the supply of labour falls far short of the 
present demand, as well as of its past amount ; and next, that emigra- 
tion totally fails to supply the South with the only kind of labour 
suited to the development of her chief resources — the labour of men 
willing to work in masses on the plantations. In short, this Report, 
like all other authoritative testimony we have seen, indicates that the 
negroes will not work faithfully or regularly, and that white labour is 
not available for the Southern staples ; so that, if the South is to be 
restored at all, it must be by that influx of Coolie industry which a 
powerful party in the North is striving to prevent. The Commissioner 
also contradicts the general impression that the wealth of the Union 
has enormously increased since 1860. His estimate shows a loss of 
some fifteen hundred millions sterling by the war, and a present 
amount of accumulated wealth hardly, if at all, greater than that 
revealed by the last census. He quotes also a considerable amount 
of evidence to show that trade-unions, strikes, and short-time agitation 
have done much to demoralise the industry of the North, and that, 
except in agriculture, the productive power of the country is seriously 
affected by the diminished willingness, energy, and fidelity of hired 
labourers.— Zhe Saturday Review. 





Revised Interest-Tables, and Counting-Room Manual. By W. T. Thélin. 
Baltimore. : 
Tuts little handbook, which appears to have been very carefully 
prepared, contains in brief space all the interest-tables required in 
ordinary commercial calculations. It has also a set of forms for the 
various departments of book-keeping and accounts, with full explana- 
tions. It will doubtless be found valuable in the counting-room. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Memories of Fifty Years. By W.H. Sparks. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. 


Old Song and New. By Margaret J. Preston. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 
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The Coup @ Etat of Napoleon I1I. From the French of Eugéne Thénot. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


Rome and the Council in the Nineteenth Century. By F. Bungener. New 
York: Scribner, Wilford & Co. 


Compendium of the History of the Catholic Church. By the Rev. T. 
Nothen. Baltimore: J. Murphy & Co. 

The Ammergau Passion Play. By the Rev. M. McColl. New York: 
Rivingtons. 

Aunt Margaret's Troubles. By Miss Dickens. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Bros. 


A Constitutional View of the Late War between the States. Vol. ul. By 
A. H. Stephens. New York: National Publishing Co. 


Robert Falconer; a Tale. By Geo. Macdonald. Boston: Loring. 
Veronica; a Tale. New York: Harper & Bros. 
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THE GREEN TABLE. 


F England and the United States wish to be still regarded as civilised 

nations, it is high time that they were making some reformation in 
their mode of inflicting capital punishment. The mode now in use is of 
great antiquity, and probably owes its adoption to the Rabbinical law which 
prescribed that “the manner of execution, when not otherwise specified, 
should be by strangulation.” It has also this to recommend it, that, when 
properly conducted, it is swift and painless; but there is something about 
the gallows and the “drop” that ill accord with the majesty of the law and 
the solemnity that should characterise the performance of her most terrible 
duty. Dr. Johnson, in his /veze, caused his heroine to be bowstrung on the 
stage, and was justly hissed for it; but even the thick-skinned old Doctor 
would have shrunk from swinging Irene upon a gallows. 

It has been urged against this form of capital punishment that there is 
something horribly grotesque and almost ludicrous about it. As Charles 
Lamb, in his Essay on the Inconveniences resulting from being Hanged, 
remarks : “To see him whisking and wavering in the air — 


‘As the wind, you know, will wave a man’— 


to behold the vacant carcase from which the life is newly dislodged, shifting 
between earth and heaven, the sport of every gust, like a weathercock serving 
to show from what point the wind blows; like a maukin fit only to scare 
away birds ; like a nest left to swing upon a bough when the bird is flown: 
these are uses to which we can not without a mixture of spleen and contempt 
behold the human carcase reduced. We_.hang up dogs, foxes, bats, moles, 
weasels. Man surely deserves a steadier death.” Even the tender-hearted 
Jean Paul catches sight of the grotesque side of the thing, when speaking 
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of a rascal who was hanged he says: “the gallows-rope in this world was 
his umbilical cord for the next.” 

But of late the offensiveness of hanging has not lain in its grotesqueness 
but in the horrible incidents that have accompanied it. Whether it be that 
the finishers of the law have lost their skill from want of practice, or their 
nerve from want of familiarity, we know not ; but we are under the impres- 
sion that in about half the executions which the reporters for the daily press 
serve up to us in such sensational style, either the cap is left undrawn, or the 
knot is misplaced, or the fall is too great or not enough, or the rope breaks, 
giving them an opportunity to show their command of strong adjectives, 
expressive of disgust rather thanof awe. But the climax of revolting horrors 
seems to have been reached in a recent execution at Dublin, where the 
culprit being heavy and the drop of the extraordinary length of fourteen feet, 
the wretch’s head was literally pulled off! Fortunately this execution was 
not public, or the officials would have been in danger of their lives from an 
infuriated populace. y 

There is another pernicious custom, also, which should be abolished, and 
that is the making of speeches on the scaffold. The culprit has had ample 
opportunity for saying all he may have to say, in open court; and if he has 
anything further to add, the papers are ready to give his last words as wide 
publicity as they would to a direct revelation from on high. There is no 
reason why so many wretches should.be allowed to die with a lie upon their 
lips, insulting, in the security of their desperation, the tribunal that has con- 
demned them. 

The crowning horror of these scenes, however, lies in the devotional 
protests and ejaculations which are so common upon the scaffold. Though 
we for our part believe them to be, in all cases, either sheer hypocrisy or 
the hysteria of terror, yet we will not go so far as to say that the condemned 
criminal might not possibly feel sincere repentance for his crimes and draw 
thence some comforting hope. But if this be the case, let him pass into the 
presence of his God in fear and trembling—and silence. That a wretch 
who has done what he could to make this earth a hell should boast that he 
has a mansion prepared for him in Paradise—that a ferocious human 
wolf should proclaim his fellowship and unity with the Lamb of God— 
seems to our mind the consummation of all blasphemy. If the mode of 
execution and the protestations of innocence tend to raise a doubt of human 
mercy and human justice, scenes such as this tend to shake our faith in the 
mercy and the justice of God. 

Nor this alone: in former times the body of the hanged was given to the 
surgeons, that as while animated it had been employed in destroying life, it 
might after death at least become an involuntary contributor to the art of 
preserving life. But it has been reserved for our time to see the carcase of 
a felon graced with the honors of a posthumous triumph, his coffin decked 
with military, political, and religious emblems, as containing the remains of 
a hero, patriot and martyr, and a long train of citizens following in solemn 
procession, bestowing upon a brutal murderer the respect that could appro- 
priately be shown only to a great benefactor of mankind. 

* Veux-tu démoraliser le supplice ?”” asked Collot d’Herbois of Fouquier- 
Tinville, when the latter proposed the introduction of a patent guillotine 
working at double speed. When an execution, instead of striking awe, fills 
the minds of all who see it or hear of it with horror and disgust, when the 
felon upon the scaffold is permitted to simulate the raptures of the expiring 
saint, and when his friends or partisans are allowed to insult justice by 
public processions in his honor, it seems to us that the demoralisation of the 
gallows is complete. 

Now we are not of those who are troubled with scruples about capital 
punishment; who lavish stich tenderness upon the wretch standing before 
them in concrete vileness in the dock, that they have none left for the hapless 
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victims out of sight whose blood cries from the ground. We have no 
sympathy with that mercy for the guilty which is cruelty to the innocent. 
We hold that when a man has by heinous crime declared himself a mortal 
enemy to society, it is the duty of society to destroy him. And the mode of 
this destruction, without being cruel, should be made awful, so as to strike 
terror into the hearts of all who might be disposed to follow his example. 
The most sensible suggestion in this direction that we have seen, occurs 
in an English paper. It is proposed that when sentence of death is pro- 
nounced, the criminal be returned to the jail, and no one but the proper 
officials be allowed to see him from that time. The day of the execution to 
be kept secret, and the execution itself only witnessed by a few of the officials 
and a priest or clergyman, all of whom should be bound by a pledge of 
silence, and the body buried privately in a secret place. The fact that when 
the man entered the prison-door he disappeared forever from the world and 
was lost to human knowledge — the mystery and silence attending his doom, 
it is thought would more powerfully and terribly affect the imagination of 
the public than any other plan that could be devised. Certainly it would 
effectually do away with all the scandals of which we now complain. 





A DISTINGUISHED Parisian lady recently invited a large company to a 
party, at which, among the other entertainments, she proposed to give them 
a musical surprise. The surprise was of this nature: public curiosity had 
been excited by the announcement of a new song, from the pen of an 
eminent composer, which was to be sung for the first time at one of the theatres 
that very evening ; and the lady’s plan was to have it sung also for her guests 
by a skilful amateur. So, early in the morning, she dispatched a friend to 
the publisher, with instructions to procure a copy of the music at any price. 

The messenger found the publisher engaged in examining a proof of the 
song, just received from the press. But he found him proof against every 
temptation. After it had been sung, he said, copies might be had in all the 
music-stores ; but until then, no money could buy a copy. He allowed the 
gentleman (whom he knew to be no musician) to look at the proof, but was 
not to be shaken from his resolution. The gentleman, as if giving up the 
attempt, finally laid the proof upon a chair, and asked to see some other new 
songs ; and to examine these at his ease, he drew up the chair upon which 
he had laid the proof, and sat upon it. Why go into needlessly minute 
particulars ? The ink was fresh — the gentleman wore white linen trowsers 
—and the lady had the pleasure of treating her guests to the new song, full 
half an hour before it was sung at the Opéra Comique. 





A poor ragged fellow was brought before a county magistrate charged 
with being a vagabond and fortune-teller. 

“So,” said the magistrate, “ you are a fortune-teller, are you? By right 
I ought to offer you a place on the bench: it is not often we are honored 
with the presence of a sage. And you can read the future, can you?” 

“I can, sir.” 

‘“‘ And you know the sentence I am about to pass upon you ?” 

“T do.” 

“What is it? let us hear.” 

“You will discharge me.” 

“Indeed! Are you quite sure of that? Why?” 

“ Because, sir, I know you are incapable of insulting with mockery an 
unfortunate man whom you intended to condemn.” 

The magistrate felt the reproof, and discharged him. 





“] TELL you,” said an unmannerly husband to his wife, “that I am sick 
of the sight of your friend Mr.——. He is a bore and a fool; the very 
biggest fool I know.” “ My dear,” replied the wife, “ you forget yourself!” 
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SONNETS. 
a 
THE IMMORTALITY OF HUMAN INFLUENCE. 


Of dust we are and unto dust return, 
Yet die we not; the impress of a life 
Outlasts its words and deeds of love or strife. 
A strange and subtle power clothes the urn: 
Man never liveth to himself or dies : 
Like distant stars extinguished in the past, 
Our smallest acts still flash to unborn eyes, 
Adown the future shadowy and vast. 
Oblivion long since Egypt’s secret stole, 
How mummied kings and queens defy e’en time : 
If ours the scholar’s pen or poet’s rhyme, 
We can embalm, not skeletons, but soul ; 
Reign kings of thought and song in every clime, 
i Sway viewless sceptres while gray ages roll ! 


II. 
ADDRESSED TO THE MORNING AND EVENING STAR. 
Hail, Hesper! beautiful and silvery white! 
Through dreamy depths of blue o’erarching skies, 
With spangled trail, the flashing meteor flies 
Like some strange bird from orbs far-off and bright ; 
A carrier-dove on wings of sparkling fires, 
From sister worlds or region of the sun 
With messages for earth; but lo! expires 
In fading splendor ere its flight be done! 
But thou, O Hesper, with thy lamp of light, 
Through centuries, like faithful love, art seen 
To come at rosy Eve when flowerets weep, 
And o’er the dying day thy vigils keep ; 
Or first at dusky Morn, like Magdalene, 
To greet its rising from the tomb of Night. 


Norfolk, Va. SAMUEL SELDEN. 





“ AT the commencement of the battle of Petersburg,” a correspondent 
of the Green Table writes, “our company was exposed to a pretty heavy 
shelling from the enemy, who had planted a battery upon an eminence on 
our right. Our captain remarked to some one that the enemy were ‘merely 
shooting at random.’ One of our company, John Cox, a tall, awkward rustic, 
overhearing the remark, shouted to the captain in an excited manner, ‘ Where’s 
Random? Thunder and lightning, captain, if it’s Az they’re shooting at, 
send him away !’” 





Examiner to a student in Chemistry :—“ How do you recognise the 
presence of hydrocyanic acid in any substance?” “ By inhaling the vapor: 
if you fall dead upon the spot the presence of the acid is demonstrated.” 





ONE does not often meet with a more unlucky slip of the types than that 
in an advertisement of a bookseller announcing a new edition of “ Les Chats 
du Crépuscule, par Victor Hugo.” 
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IF the efforts made to find an efficient substitute for the horse are meeting 
with the success that their promoters confidently assert, the time is fast ap- 
proaching when that noble animal will be only interesting to hippophagists. 
We clip from an English paper the following account of Mr. Thomson’s 
“ road-steamer”’ and its performances : 


At the present moment, when so much anxiety has been expressed on account of 
the exportation of horses, a parliamentary paper just issued will be read with interest 


as showing that the time approaches when we shall no longer require the services of 


that noble animal. It appears by the reports on Thomson’s “road-steamer ” made 
to the War Department, that this engine, unless, perhaps, for hunting purposes, is 
far more useful than any horse. Mr. Anderson, the superintendent of machinery, 
says he has “come to the conclusion that the question of steam traction on common 
roads is now completely solved ;” that the application of the india-rubber tire is a 
perfect success ; that it opens up an entirely new field, and that he looks upon this 
application as a discovery rather than an invention. The wheel and its tire may be 
described as consisting of a broad iron tire with narrow flanges, upon which is 
placed a ring of soft vulcanised imdia-rubber ; this ring is about twelve inches in 
width and five inches in thickness, which thus surrounds the iron tire, and is kept 
in its place by the flanges ; then over the india-rubber there is placed an endless 
chain of steel plates, which is the portion of the wheel that comes into actual 


contact with the rough road, the reticulated chain being connected by a sort of 


vertebra at each side of the wheel. The india-rubber tire and this ring of steel 
plates have no rigid connection, but are at perfect liberty to move round as they 
please without consulting each other, or even without the concurrence of the inner 
ring of the wheel which they both enclose. Mr. Anderson states that the reason 
why this wheel is so efficient is because the soft india-rubber allows it to flatten upon 
the road, whether rough or smooth. The wheel being a circle, if it is a rigid struc- 
ture presents but a small surface, but this wheel conforms to every irregularity for a 
space of nearly two feet by the weight of the engine causing the india-rubber to 
collapse, and so producing a change of form. In the construction of the road- 
steamer the greater portion of the weight, including the boiler, rests upon the 
driving wheels ; the third wheel in front is for guiding the direction of movement, 
and is perfectly under control. In the course of experiments witnessed by Mr. 
Anderson the engine went up a zigzag labyrinth of courts, and it can describe any 
figure almost in a space of twice its length. The boiler employed is an independent 
invention adapted to the carriage. Its ‘chief pec uliarity is the copper pot for holding 
water within the furnace, and it is so contrived that if the boiler contain any water 
the pot will have a full supply. This arrangement keeps the centre of gravity low, 
and allows the engine to run up hills of 1 in 10, or go along an angle of 35°. On 
the first day Mr. Anderson saw it in Leith, the streets were very wet and a adhesive. 
A train of wagons containing ten tons of flour, besides their own weight, were 
standing at the “bottom of a slippery street with a gradient of about 1 in 17; to this 
train the little engine was attached, and away it marched as if it had no load, went 
up to the top of the hill, and then down on the other side, no brakes being required. 
After depositing its load somewhere in Leith, it ran down to the Portobello seashore 
at the rate of ten miles an hour. On surveying the sands, Mr. Anderson says, it 
seemed an impossibility that it could walk on such soft sinking ground, but on it 
rushed through all, over some quicksands, ran into the sea and along its edge in 
every direction in the most wonderful manner. It then, after returning from the 
seaside, removed an old boiler from the docks to a yard at some distance. The 
boiler and wagon, with the fastening chains, weighed upwards of twenty-two tons, 
and the boiler on the w agon stoed some twenty-five feet high. Up to this the engine 
backed, then marched off with its load along the quay, over a rising swing bridge 
and along other quays, until it reached its destination. The charm of the per- 
formance, Mr. Anderson remarks, was in the way in which it was done. No 
shouting, no refractory or desultory pulling of horses, but by the expenditure of a 
few pounds of coals and water the whole was accomplished with ease and celerity ; 
and so accustomed are the people in Leith to its performance that no notice was 
taken of it except by the country horses, for the town horses seem to know that it is 
their friend rather than their enemy. 





An English paper, referring to the immense popularity which the display 
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of arms and instruments of warfare enjoyed in the great London and Paris 
Expositions, suggests that at any future exhibition of the sort, some speci- 
mens of the work done by these things might be advantageously displayed. 
We think the suggestion a happy one. As the lovely fabrics of silk and lace 
are hung beside the looms that weave them ; as the magical products of the 
chemist’s art are grouped by his wonder-working apparatus ; so beside the 
needle-gun and Snider rifle might be ranged wax models, colored to the life, 
of the wounds they inflict; e.g. -— 


“No. 12,000. Improved Sword-bayonet, 
“* 12,001. Lung pierced by above, showing its great power of laceration. 
** 12,002. Mitrailleuse (medal of honor). 
“* 12,003. Man’s body riddled by mitrailleuse (from nature).” 


In addition, a judicious assortment of crippled and shattered invalids might 
attend to afford in their own persons the most irrefragable evidence of the 
efficiency of the apparatus. Spectators would probably find the glittering 
show invested with a new interest. 





“How do you get along in your Department ?” asked a friend of one of the 
French Prefects. 

‘*So so; the Mayor and Council give me trouble enough.” 

‘‘The Mayor ? why I thought your mayor was a man of straw.” 

“Of straw? Not he; if he had been a man of straw the Council would 
have eaten him long ago.” 





A GENTLEMAN told his servant to haul away a great heap of rubbish in 
his back-yard. The servant objected that it could not be emptied anywhere 
within the city limits. ‘Then dig a trench and bury it.” “ But, sir, where 
shall I put the earth that comes out of the trench?” “Stupid! can’t you 
make it big enough to hold both ?” 





In our late war, men could sometimes obtain leave of absence for a brief 
time by providing temporary substitutes, and when there was no probability of 
active operations, mere boys were occasionally allowed to take the place. 

Col. returning one morning from a scout, came unperceived upon one 
of these boys, a lad of fourteen or fifteen, on picket duty, listening attentively 
to the instructions which a comrade —a weatherbeaten veteran — was giving 
him in the art and mystery of war. 

“*When you’re on picket duty,” said the soldier, “and you see one of the 
inimy lurkin’ an’ lopin’ round, you kin fire at him. But don’t git flurried : 
draw a bead on your man; and above all, don’t waste your shot. What 1 
mean by not wastin’ your shot is— look to the size of your man—the fit 
of his clothes. 

“ No longer ago than yesterday I see a Yank behind that bush, an’ I draws 
a bead on him. But I noticed then that he was a head shorter’n I am, and 
I didn’t fire. So he crawled away, and after awhile comes another, and he 
was jest my size. So I drawed a bead on Azm, and (pointing to his feet) 
them’s the boots /” 








WE have another little gem to add to our cabinet of curiosities in advertis- 
ing. When the advance of the Prussian army had entered Mayence, one 
morning the walls were found placarded to the following striking effect :— 


“ Citizens ! 
“The city swarms with soldiers ! 
‘“ WHAT DO THE SOLDIERS SWARM WITH ? 


“For those who may put to themselves this startling question it is sufficient to know 
that Wanzenmérder’s /usecticide destroys vermin of every kind.” 
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WHuiIp-POOoR WILL. 


A voice as shrill as the cicada’s note 
Bursts from the clustering lilacs :— 
A flickering, faltering voice remote, 
Saying its lesson over by rote, 
Like a sobbing urchin sore after much birching :— 
Whip-poor Will! 


Is it a voice and nothing more, 
So shrill in the moon-black lilacs? 
The voice of a bird whose simple lore 
In love can compass no richer store 
Of note but that wavering, plaintive, quavering 
Whip-poor Will? 


Now malisons light on the subtle spell 

Of that long shrill shake in the lilacs ! 
That wakes, like the clang of a midnight bell, 
The dead of my heart—they sleeping so well f 


I dreamed they were dust in the mould where I thrust them !— 


Whip-poor Will! 


“Virtue is barren, but sins bear fruit ”— 
(Shrieks the voice of that fiend in the lilacs) 
‘And hatred gibbers while love is mute, 
And, like a gull with its senseless bruit 
’ _ ’ 
Life’s aimless courses skim seas of dark curses — 


ye 


Whip-poor Will! 





‘And your gain is loss and your gold is dross ”— 
(Cries that vampyre voice in the lilacs) 
““Why bare your back to the scourge of boss? 
Why sweating dig to plant but a cross? 
Why stand by till madness flames up through life’s sadness ? 
Whip-poor Will!” 
EDWARD SPENCER. 


Dick got into a rough-and-tumble fight at school and was bitten in the 
forehead. ‘“ Boy,” said his father at night, “did I not tell you that I would 
flog you if you got to fighting again?” “TI wasn’t in a fight, sir: I bit 
myself in the forehead.” ‘ Take care, boy, or it will be worse for you. How 
can anybody bite himself in the forehead?” “Oh, I got upon a chair.” 








BoILEAU went to ask after the health of his friend, Bois-Robert, who was 
suffering from gout. ‘Ah, sir,” said the valet, “ he suffers worse than ever.” 


“ He swears frightfully, I suppose?” “ Alas, sir, it is the only comfort he 


has left. 





AN indifferent shot fired at a pheasant as the bird flew through a tall hedge. 
The sportsman pushed through, and found a man at work in a field. “ Did 
you see that bird?” he asked. “Yes.” “TI certainly killed him: I saw the 
feathers fly.” “I saw them fly too; and they flew so well they flew away 
with the meat.” 
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HERE is an idea not quite novel, but very freshly and vivaciously expressed, 
in Mrs. Oliphant’s new story, Ze Three Brothers. Mr. Welby, an R. A., 
is talking to a young painter who has just completed the chalk sketch of an 
ambitious historical piece :— 

“JT don’t understand how you young men can be so rash; for my part, I 
think there is no picture that ever was painted equal to the sublimity of that 
blank canvas. Why, sir, it might be anything! Buonarotti or Leonardo 
never equalled what it might be. It is a thing that strikes me with awe; I 
feel like a wretch when I put the first daub of vulgar colour on it. Colour 
brings it down to reality,—to our feeble efforts after expression,— but in 
itself it is the inexpressible. 1 don’t mind your chalk so much. It’s a 
desecration, but not sacrilege,— a white shadow on the white blank,— but it 
might turn out anything, sir! Whereas, if you put another tone on it, you 
would bring it down to your own level. The wonder to me always is how a 
man who is a true painter ever paints a line!” 








[A young lady looking over a portfolio of engravings with a friend} 
“Oh, who is that exquisite Madonna by?” 

[friend reads in corner.| “* Raphaet pinxit.’” 

* And that lovely group of children ?” 

* ¢ Correggio pinxit.’” 

* And that sweet female head ?” 

*¢ Guido pinxit.’” 

“Dear me! The Pinxits must be a gifted family !’ 





IN the Patrie there appeared some time ago the following item under the 
head of Local News :—‘ Yesterday the body of a soldier was found in the 
river. The body was cut into fragments and sewed up in a sack; a fact 
which renders the hypothesis of suicide untenable.” 





A GENTLEMAN rang for his boots: his valet brought him one calfskin 
boot and one of patent leather. “John, have you no eyes? Didn’t you see 
that these are odd boots?” ‘Yes sir, I saw it; but the other pair are just 
the same way.” 





AN incident almost matchless in its ironic horror is reported from 
Ammergau. The miracle play there acting, which was to have been 
repeated every Sunday till September, has been suspended, the representa- 
tive of our Saviour having been ordered away to battle. 





IN justice to our excellent but sadly perverted friend “Grogneur,” we 
print a note just received from him. It is true, we fearlessly rebuked him 
for his heresy; but it was done not in wrath, but in love, as a father 
chasteneth his son when he offendeth. We did not desire him to be so 
crushed by our reprimand as not to have a word to throw at a dog; but 
merely that in future he should make better use of the verbal missiles with 
which he is so well provided. 

GREENVILLE, ALA.. Seffentber 1, 1870. 

My Dear Sir i— 

I cannot say that I expected it, but I am not surprised to find on the 
Green Table for this month, a protest (to put it mildly) against my advanced 
views on the subject of dogs. “Audacious heresiarch”! To be sure I am. 
So was Socrates. So was Galileo. Sowas LUTHER! Mr. Gaston Phoebus 
would have added Cadmus, Fo-hi, Zoroaster, and even Odin himself, as 
obstructing education by the invention of Runes. 

I cannot quarrel with thee, Man of the Table Green, for that tenderness 
for dogs which has been the characteristic weakness of so many noble, and 
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wise, and good men before thee. Too many of my most worthy and esteemed 
friends are adherents to the ancient worship. They will fall upon me, and 
anathematize me, and pelt me with pathetic anecdotes as thou hast felt 
impelled to do. But I both foresaw and foretold my fate thus far. I knew 
it was the next thing to speaking disrespectfully of the Equator, which 
naturally excited the indignation of Mr. Dick. 

Your picture of the “starving and homeless dog” is enough to make one 
weep. Believe me, I am not so unfeeling as to rejoice in the needless suffer- 
ing of even adog. I would that the dog you describe were given all you 
say he demands — nay, both alternatives: “*A morsel of food” and “a 
speedy and painless death.” 

The “Refuge” is a good idea. I approve of it. I wish all the dogs, 
“starving and homeless,” or not, could be kept in one — ¢he one near 
London. We could visit the Refuge as often as we wished, you know. 

With you, I deplore the “lessons in hardness of heart” taught the little 
children. But may not the companionship of dogs be likely to prove acces- 
sory to the “ Training in Cruelty” which you fear for the boys? The dog 
is not always the victim. A vagrant cat stealing, wild-eyed, across the 
common, or around the corner of the dark alley, is an object which may 
possibly be resisted by the dog, and even by the boy alone ; but to boy and 
dog together it offers a temptation to cruelty which they have never yet with- 
stood, and it would seem cannot withstand. 

But I must hasten to repel the insinuation of Semitism. While I cannot 
claim to be so thoroughly Aryan as Mr. Gaston Pheebus, resembling that 
Splendid Personage chiefly in my intense devotion to the beautiful in form 
and color, and my abhorrence of paper currency (though unlike him, I con- 
descend sometimes to handle limited quantities of that miserable substitute 
for the noble and beautiful metals),— yet it does not follow that my tastes 
incline to Semitism. A dislike of dogs does not imply a regard for cats. 
(By-the-bye, Mrs. Grogneur, my estimable companion, though herself no 
Cantacuzene, threatens the world with an essay “Concerning Cats.”) I 
solemnly protest that I have no regard for cats. I would exclude from my 
Utopia both the canine and the feline races, but not by any means their 
guondam \overs and advocates. I could ill dispense with the presiding 
genius of the Green Table and the spirit of Montaigne. And would I 
cherish no pets and no companions among the lower orders of creation ? 
Yes ; though I would not choose spiders like Magliabecchi, nor lizards, 
toads, and snakes, as certain philosophers have been said to do. But I like 
birds of all kinds — not in cages, but “chanting melodious madrigals” in 
their native freedom in forest and grove; albeit I cannot charm them so that 
they come at my call, as did Silvio Pellico and other gentle and tender heroes. 
Foremost of all the brutes for the service and companionship of man I 
would name the horse. I am as fond of a horse as a Bedouin of the desert 
or a Rommany Rye can be. Though the Bedouin is not, and the Rommany 
doubtful, the horse is unquestionably Aryan. The ass is no less decidedly 
Semitic. Sterne, Wordsworth, and Coleridge stand convicted of unblushing 
Semitism. Faithfully yours, ; 

GROGNEUR. 
To the Worshipful and August the Director of the Green TABLE. 
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